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N spite of the real and growing seriousness of the 
situation arising out of the struggle over Scutari, 
the note of comedy that has distinguished the 

whole affair refuses to be suppressed. ‘* Nature,”” wrote 
Oscar Wilde, in one of his happiest aphorisms, “ imitates 
art’; in the Balkans, it seems, it imitates opéra bouffe. 
The Powers have taken their stand from the outset upon 
the justice and the necessity of recognising Albania’s 
claim to be an autonomous State, and of including 
therein the Albanian town of Scutari, which therefore 
they forbade King Nicholas of Montenegro to take. 
Nevertheless he has taken it, and is at present occupied 
in resisting the demand of Europe that he should abandon 
it again. In the meantime the Albanian Essad Pasha, 
the late defender of Scutari, with a large disciplined 
army at his back, has had himself proclaimed Prince of 
the aforesaid autonomous Albania, and has inaugurated 
his accession to this dignity by acknowledging Monte- 
negro’s right to retain the town which, whether by force 
or fraud, she certainly won from him. It only remains 
for the Albanian tribes generally to recognise Essad as 
their natural and national leader, and the Powers will 
find themselves in the position of having to intimidate, 
perhaps even to conquer, the Prince of the Albanians in 
order to force him to accept an enlargement of his future 
dominions. Essad, however, is not yet so recognised, and 
the situation may still recover its dignity. 
* * * 


We have admitted that the position is serious. 
Austria may decide at almost any moment that the time 


has come for her to strike. There are many motives 
driving her to such a decision. For months past the war 
party, which has great popular influence behind it, has 
been demanding some active demonstration by Austria 
of her right to a decisive voice in the Balkan settlement. 
Moreover, Austria is undoubtedly the Power most 
closely interested in the affairs of Albania, and if she can 
force the hands of the other Powers, whose formal 
agreement she has already secured, by playing her 
strongest card—namely, the readiness of her army and 
the positive preference of her people to have the matter 
settled by force of arms—who can say she is not entitled 
to do so? But in any case, even if she does decide to 
take single-handed action against the small Slav king- 
dom, that action need not involve a challenge to Russia 
nor any further breach of the peace of Europe, provided 
she cherishes, as indeed we believe, no_ territorial 
ambitions of her own which would violate the settlement 
agreed upon by the Powers. It is, however, not the 
smallest of the difficulties of the situation that there 
exists in Albania no established central authority to 
which Scutari, if retaken from Montenegro, can be 
handed over. Austria, at all events, can hardly recog- 
nise Essad Pasha. 
ok ae ok 


Between three and four in the grey dawn of last 
Sunday morning—the very day on which the prayers of 
all the Christian Churches were being offered up for 
China—in an upper chamber of the premises of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank at Peking, under the 
guns, we may almost say, of the British Legation—after 
repeated formal protests by the National Legislature, 
and with an angry crowd of Senators and Deputies 
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shouting disapproval in the street outside the door- 
Yuan Shi Kai and the Finance Minister, who had been 
almost forcibly brought back from Tientsin for this 
purpose, signed the agreement for what is now the “ Five 
Power Loan.” We fear that it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the gravity of this step. Yuan Shi Kai, whose 
office is still only provisional, and whose confirmation in 
power is uncertain, has made what is virtually a coup 
d'état, which there is reason to believe was done under 
the strongest pressure from the British Government. 


aS ok 3K 


We find it impossible to understand the action taken 
by Sir Edward Grey. The National Assembly has been 
ostentatiously defied. It has since formally repeated its 
protest against the loan, on the grounds that the financial] 
terms are too onerous and that the powers conceded 
amount virtually to a foreign control of the administra- 
tion. The Assembly may be mistaken, but we 
are unable to understand how it can be supposed that a 
merely provisional executive, in the teeth of the dis- 
approval of the legislative body, can rightly be pressed 
by foreign governments to sign away the national 
independence. It was exactly the popular disapproval 
of what is virtually the same loan that, less than eighteen 
months ago, provoked the uprising that overthrew the 
Manchus. There are signs that Canton and Nanking 
are to-day on the point of rebellion, and it is significant 
that Sun Yat Sen is now against Yuan Shi Kai and dis- 
approves of the loan. It is also significant that the 
United States Government, and to a lesser extent the 
Japanese Government, have withdrawn from the 
ominous Concert of the Powers. We cannot help fearing 
that Sir Edward Grey’s pressure to get the loan agreed 
to, whatever may have been the grounds for this action, 
will prove to have precipitated an illegal dissolution of 
the Parliament, the assumption by Yuan Shi Kai of 
supreme power, the revolt of the South and the Yangtse 
Valley, and civil war. 


cs aK 3% 


The assault and capture by the police of Lincoln’s Inn 
House, the headquarters of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, is perhaps the most short-sighted step 
the Home Office has yet taken to suppress the militants. 
If it was to be taken at all, it ought to have been taken 
months ago; but at no time would it have been wise 
unless or until the police were ready to arrest the bulk 
of the membership of the Union. As everybody who 
has any inside knowledge of the movement is aware, the 
W.S.P.U. leaders have for a long time past consistently 
exercised a moderating influence upon the more energetic 
section of the rank and file, always checking any action 
which might lead to loss of life or danger to the general 
public. On public platforms they have been inciting to 
violence ; behind the scenes they have been preventing 
the use of firearms and dangerously placed explosives. 
The police, of course, know all this, and we can only 
guess that their raid upon the Kingsway offices—which 
might as easily have been carried out on January 30th 
as on April 30th—is merely intended to cover their 
failure to find the actual perpetrators of the various 
outrages. 


We have, of course, no knowledge as to what the next 
step of the police is to be, but if they succeed in their 
ostensible object of lodging all the responsible leaders in 
gaol and thus removing the brake, the public will have 
grave reason to fear fresh outbreaks of militancy all over 
the country ofa far more serious and uncontrollable 
character than any that have yet taken place. The 
solemn warning of the Public Prosecutor at Bow Street 
addressed to all sympathisers with and subscribers to 
the militant organisation is merely ludicrous. It would 
appear that the official attitude is still to regard the 
militants as criminally minded persons who are never- 
theless sufficiently young in sin to be reformable by the 
solemn wagging at them of Mr. Bodkin’s finger. Th 
fact is that the authorities cannot for the life of them 
understand what it is to be in earnest about anything. 


The sudden demand this week by a section of the 
Press, including The Daily News, that the activities of 
the Marconi Committee should be suppressed forthwith 
is not very reasonable. It is true that the Committee 
has taken both itself and the affair it is supposed to be 
investigating far too seriously. But who is it that has 
encouraged rt to do so, and that has flattered its members, 
jointly and severally, into the belief that the country is 
hanging on the words of every question they ask? The 
Press. In point of fact The Daily News began the 
mischief with its leaders and its special articles about Mr. 
Falconer. This gentleman cross-examined Mr. Lawson 
at a length and in a manner which would never have 
been tolerated in a court of law, whereupon The Daily 
News hailed him as a forensic genius whose great talents, 
revealed by so fortunate an accident, would thenceforth 
entitle him to a place in the front rank of Liberal 
statesmen. For the first time we learnt the place and 
date of Mr. Falconer’s birth, where he had been educated, 
and how he had occupied himself up to and since his 
entry into the House of Commons. No wonder the 
other members of the Committee tumbled over each 
other in their eagerness to take advantage of so simple 
a method of leaping into fame; and if their anxiety to 
be sure of asking the right question led them into asking 
every conceivable and inconceivable question ten times 
over, who can blame them? Certainly not The Daily 


News. 


But, seriously, the Committee, however futile its 
proceedings may appear to be, must not, in the public 
interest, be allowed to curtail them too abruptly. It 
may be that throughout its sittings, prolonged over so 
many months, it has scarcely elicited a single fact of 
any importance ; but having gone so far and started so 
many hares—which we agree had much better have 
been let alone—it must not abandon the pursuit until 
they have vanished or been caught. The case of Mr. 
Churchill is typical. The Committee ought never to 
have allowed his name to be dragged from the lips of an 
unwilling witness; but once the word was spoken, we do 
not doubt that it acted properly, if a little hastily, in 
summoning Mr. Churchill to deny the rumour. So with 
the rest of the rumours to which the Committee has 
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given so much unnecessary publicity : it must see that 
they are confirmed or disproved. It may well, indeed, 
show its appreciation of the view which the public takes 
of its proceedings by refraining from any fresh provoca- 
tion of such wrath as Mr. Churchill’s; but before its 
members retire into the peaceful obscurity for which no 
doubt by this time they are longing, they must clear up 
the mess they have made. 


2K * * 


The debate on Mr. Mackinder’s resolution to establish 
a National Theatre produced the usual clowning on the 
subject of Bacon and Shakespeare, the usual imbecilities 
and illiteracies and sneers at “ the intellectuals ” which 
make the House of Commons seem so hopeless when any 
question of culture has to be decided. Sir Frederick 
Banbury wanted to know, like an earlier economist, why 
all the money should not be spent on the poor. Mr. 
Lynch said that the theatre would be too respectable to 
ke any use, thereby missing the whole purpose of the 
National Theatre, which is to proclaim the respectability 
and national importance of the drama, and by no means 
to pioneer intransigently. Mr. Ellis Griffith said it would 
produce plays nobody would go to. And so, with a few 
serious speeches from Mr. Mackinder, Mr. Neilson, and 
Mr. Ponsonby, the subject talked itself out in a vein of 
inexpressibly dreary pleasantry. Nobody seemed to 
understand theatrical finance. To attempt to make a 
National Theatre pay commercially would be as absurd 
as to do the same with the National Gallery ; but it by 
no means follows that a National Theatre might not make 
a good deal of money. The danger would be the tempta- 
tion to allow it to pay its way. Sir Frederick Banbury 
probably thinks that if this were possible commercial 
enterprise would jump at the opening without troubling 
the State. He little knows what theatrical speculators 
mean by a box-office success. They mean spending a 
thousand a week and extracting two thousand five hun- 
dred a week from the public. And the sums they lose in 
gambling for this result would float two National Theatres 
and an escort of Dreadnoughts for them into the bargain. 
No commercial theatre will touch Ibsen. But that does 
not mean that Ibsen has ruined anyone; on the con- 
trary, less money has been lost on Ibsen in England than 
on any commercial author. But nobody has made, or 
can possibly make, a fortune out of Ibsen. That is why 
we get Ragtime revues, and no Ibsen. 


* * * 


Mr. Massingham’s suggestion in the Daily News that 
Mr. Burns should go to the War Office and be replaced 
at the Local Government Board by Mr. Lloyd George 
shall not be spoiled by any comment from us. But as 
to his complaint that all official Liberals are not Liberals, 
we may ask who ever supposed they were? Is any man 
nowadays so simple as to believe that the actual con- 
stitution of our Cabinets, or even of our Parliamentary 
majorities, has much to do with the political principles 
they have been labelled with at the polls by their election 
agents ? In what sense was Lord Gladstone a Liberal ? 
In what sense is his successor, Mr. McKenna, a Liberal ? 
Or Mr. Lewis Harcourt ? What tinge of Liberalism has 
there ever been about Sir Edward Grey’s foreign policy, 
or rather his attempts to cope with the foreign policy of 





the Powers? Mr. Asquith himself is a Free Trader, a 
Home Ruler, and a Church Disestablisher ; but do his 
opinions on other subjects differ perceptibly from 
those of Metternich or Bismarck ? Except for elec- 
tioneering purposes the two front benches might be 
thrown into a hat and picked out by a blind child for 
replacement right and left at random without serious risk 
of intellectual confusion. 


* * 


The compilers of literary notes in the daily Press hint 
that Mr. Balfour is writing a book on political eeonomy— 
by way, we imagine, of celebrating the wooden wedding 
of the Chamberlain campaign. Once Mr. Balfour had 
“no settled convictions ” on this subject, though in the 
early days he contrived to fit into the crazy setting of the 
platform controversy one or two quite pure gems. But, 
alas, the rank and file of the fiscal army have generally 
ignored them, and have preferred for purposes of quota- 
tion the fearless dogmas of Mr. Chamberlain and the well- 
meant imitations of that modest disciple of his, Mr. 
Bonar Law. To tell the truth, the fiscal controversy as 
a whole, both in the Press and on the platform, has been 
from the beginning a shocking exhibition of bad econo- 
mics. Possibly Mr. Balfour, with a view to extricating 
his party from the hopeless tangle into which they have 
got themselves, proposes to set about their education. 
At all events, we hope the rumour as to his industry is 
true, for the result must be illuminating. There are 
plenty of competent works on political economy in the 
bookshops, but the public spend very little money on 
them. Only last week The Statist, *‘ a journal of practical 
finance and trade,’’ devoted a page to a rudimentary 
article on “‘ The Nature of Money,” observing apolo- 
getically that “the amount of crass ignorance even 
regarding so simple a thing is amazing.”” Undoubtedly 
the fiscal fight of the last ten years has bored the country. 
Mr. Balfour is the only man in public life who can lift a 
serious and necessary discussion back to its proper place 
and re-establish the position of the professor in relation 
to the partisan. 

* + * 


The Peruvian Government, according to a dispatch 
from the British Minister at Lima, have recently issued 
regulations of a most drastic character with the object of 
controlling the relations between employers and work- 
people in that country. One regulation provides that 
strikes may only be declared with the assent of at least 
three-quarters of the number of workpeople employed, 
as ascertained by secret ballot. The names and addresses 
of all the workmen on strike must be deposited with the 
police ; even after the regulations have been complied 
with and the strike begun it is not to continue except by 
a fresh vote of the workers taken every four days. If 
the regulations have not been complied with, the protec- 
tion of the authorities is to be extended to all those who 
desire to continue at work, and anything in the nature of 
picketing is to be treated as a criminal breach of the 
law. Strikers are forbidden to form headquarters and 
public demonstrations are prohibited, except in the form 
prescribed by law. This looks like an authentic example 
of the sort of law which Mr. Belloc tells us we are soon to 
expect in this country. But we do not expect it. 
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In Oxford affairs, Congregation proposes and Convoca- 
tion disposes. It waseverthus. It has happened again. 
Two new statutes, fathered by some of the most distin- 
guished Churchmen in the University, and proposing to 
abolish the religious qualifications for examinerships in 
Theology, and for Divinity degrees, were passed some 
time ago by an overwhelming majority of resident Mas- 
ters of Arts (“a godly pious reformation ”’ if ever there 
was one), and have now been defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of “ out-voters.” The only point on which 
both sides seemed agreed was the uselessness of compro- 
mise, of abandoning the Anglican test, but insisting upon 
Christianity. The difficulties of definition were indeed 
decisive against such a course. But there is surely little 
in the fear that, if all restrictions be removed, the School 
will be flooded by learned and hostile infidels. And as 
for the Nonconformist claim to be admitted, it is pre- 
cisely because of the excellent relations between Non- 
conformist and Anglican theologians in Oxford—a har- 
mony paralleled within the Theological Faculty of London 
University—that the whole liberal movement in this 
matter has arisen. The clerical die-hards, however, 
would have none of it. Like the gods in Swinburne : 


** From the winds of the North and the South 
They gathered as unto strife.” 


It is doubtful if they were wise in their Convocation. 
They might have made the path of progress smooth, and 
they have failed to do so. Sooner or later the inevitable 
result will follow: they will be overridden, and if in the 
process some of their ancient prerogatives are lost, they 
will have only themselves to thank. 


* * 2 


The Education Committee of the London County 
Council is considering the advisability of appointing 
twenty or thirty full-time responsible teachers for 
evening schools, who shall be relieved altogether of day- 
school work, and also of appointing something like a 
hundred responsible evening school teachers teaching 
only half their time in the day-schools. This is a most 
welcome step, and we hope it will be followed by other 
local education authorities. The policy of staffing 
evening schools by day-school teachers reacts unfavour- 
ably on the efficiency of both kinds of schools, though 
probably the evil effects are more noticeable in the 
evening schools with their unfortunate combination of 
tired teachers and tired scholars. More important even 
than this is the difference in character between the two 
types of school, which is quite ignored under the old plan. 
The application of day-school methods (probably quite 
suited to children at lower age) to youths and girls on 
the way to economic independence cannot be successful, 
and it is a just cause for complaint against our evening 
system as a whole that it has based its technique on 
experience of a different kind of teaching, a result which 
is inevitable when continuation schools are staffed by 
day-school teachers. With the creation of a body of 


specially chosen teachers to undertake Continuation 
School work, freed from excessive teaching and with 
adequate time to think out the problems of Evening 
School organisation and methods, great developments 


are possible. Centres of evening instruction may be- 
come, instead of mere aggregations of classes, real schools, 
embodying ideas and providing opportunities for corpo- 
rate activity. It will also become possible to extend 
supervision to cover the summer months, for we assume 
that there is no suggestion of replacing this new type of 
expert teacher in the day schools for the few months the 
evening schools are closed. 


* a * 


Bradford is the first English city for a generation to 
produce a great scheme of central reconstruction. The 
project just passed by the House of Lords Private Bill 
Committee involves the clearing of a closely packed dis- 
trict in the heart of the town, and its rebuilding at a cost 
of something over a million sterling. The Corporation 
has shown courage and a proper sense of social values in 
its project, and already there is evidence that other cities 
are being stirred to emulation. Forty years ago, under the 
inspiration of Mr. Chamberlain, Birmingham showed 
how a bold improvement scheme might be made to yield, 
not only kudos for its creators, but profit for the com- 
munity ; yet to-day our great provincial towns are still 
looking with despair upon their congested centres, while 
London tinkers at a Kingsway or a St. Paul’s Bridge. 
Even the East is ahead of us. After a prolonged and 
painful parturition the Calcutta Improvement Trust has 
emerged as an autocratic instrument for forcing light and 
air through the dense slums that skulk, as Lord Curzon 
put it, behind a fringe of palaces. 


‘ 

THE BLUE BOOK MONTHLY will be published as a 
supplement to THe New Statesman, and its first 
number will be included with the issue dated May 17th 
next. The Government has now become the most 
extensive of our publishers, and few people have any 
adequate idea of the variety, the interest and the im- 
portance of its publications. They are issued in a form 
uncomfortable to read, sold in a way which makes it 
almost impossible for the ordinary person to buy them, 
and receive only occasional and very meagre notice in 
the Press. Tue NEw SrTaTesMAN seizes this oppor- 
tunity for doing what it believes to be a public service 
by publishing in future every month a Special Supple- 
ment devoted to official publications of all kinds. It 
will deal chiefly with what are known as Parliamentary 
Papers, but also with other publications of the British 
Government, and the more important of those of 
Colonial and foreign Governments, loca] authorities, ete. 
There will be reviews by competent writers of all the 
principal Blue Books, short notices of and comments on 
others, and an exhaustive annotated list of all the rest, 
with price and other particulars enabling any one to be 
easily obtained. The aim will be to bring out the 
salient points, to make known the features of interest, 
to quote any passages or statistics of special importance. 
Tue Biue Book Monvraty will be in a form enabling it 
conveniently to be preserved for reference. It will be 
obtainable only with Tue New Statesman, and there 
will be no extra charge for it. 
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THE DICKINSON BILL AND THE 
MILITANTS 


T is incontestable that the more recent activities of 
the militant suffragists have substantially dim- 
inished the chances favouring the passage of any 

Woman Suffrage measure during the present Parliament. 
They have done this in two ways: first, by giving the 
declared opponents of the suffrage the moral advantage 
of being possessed of a species of righteous indignation ; 
and second, by providing those who are half in favour and 
half afraid of the change—and their name is legion—with 
a plausible excuse for postponing it indefinitely. 

The militants, of course, care very little about these 
trifles. They are far more concerned with the success of 
the method to which they have committed themselves 
than even with the gaining of the vote itself. It is a 
fundamental, though unacknowledged and possibly even 
unconscious, part of their creed that the vote, to have its 
full value, must be taken, not given. Every other section 
of the community that has gained the franchise has 
gained it by some sort of manifestation of force; the 
vote has not been the cause, but merely the formal 
recognition of their effective power. The militants feel 
instinctively that the enfranchisement of women must 
have a similar history and a similar justification ; that the 
vote, if it is to mean all that it should mean, must come 
as a proof not of the clemency or good-humour of the 
other sex, but of the strength of their own. Conse- 
quently, except in those weaker moments to which 
even their sex is occasionally subject, they have not the 
slightest desire to conciliate their opponents. When 
their professed friends find in their actions an excuse for 
abandoning them, they are moved not to repentance or 
despair, but merely to contempt, mixed with satisfaction 
at the exposure of a fraud. 

The most futile of all the suggestions which have been 
made for the suppression of militancy is the proposal 
that Members of Parliament should pledge themselves 
not to vote for any suffrage measure until all outrages 
have ceased for a certain period. To any militant woman 
worth her salt such a pledge would be simply a challenge 
to surpass herself in fresh deeds. What is proposed is 
that we should say to them in effect : “‘ You know you've 
been naughty and don’t deserve any jam; but if you will 
be good for an hour or so, you shall have some.” In 
other words, we are to treat them as irresponsible child- 
ren at the very moment when they are chiefly concerned 
to assert the dignity of their status as adult human beings 
and citizens. Such suggestions merely prove that the 
people who make them have failed to grasp the whole 
significance of the women’s movement. It is not so 
much upon the possession as upon the gaining of the 
vote that this section of the movement have set their 
hearts. The vote is to them but a symbol of women’s 
new-found self-respect. To ask them to abandon that 
self-respect in return for being granted the vote is to ask 
them to sacrifice the substance for the shadow. Of course 
they will not do it; and the only conceivable result of 
asking them to do it will be more damage and more 
‘““martyrdoms.” Those Members who are definitely 
opposed to Woman Suffrage in any form are, of course, 





entitled to strengthen their own resolution against femi- 
nine influences by taking any pledges they please ; but 
those who believe that women should be treated as 
citizens have no business to demand from them as the 
price of their citizenship any kind of unconditional or 
humiliating surrender. To do so is to try to take away 
with one hand what you are giving with the other. 

There is another argument by which some Members 
who are pledged to support Woman Suffrage are endea- 
vouring to justify their abstention or their hostility in the 
case of the Dickinson Bill. It is an argument to which 
we have previously referred in these columns—namely, 
that no Government ought to give the appearance of 
yielding to the threats of a violent minority. On the face 
of it, as a statement of principle, this seems plausible 
enough. It is true that, in general, to yield to violence 
once is to invite violence again. But in the application 
of this principle to any particular case it is necessary 
to consider the quality of the violence. If it be violence 
inspired by mere cupidity, resentment, bigotry, or any 
other ignoble passion, the maxim undoubtedly holds good. 
But if it be inspired by a strong ideal and characterised 
by a spirit of self-sacrifice and ready, even too ready, 
martyrdom, then no possible harm can follow from the 
yielding to it. The spirit which animates the militant 
suffragist may be called fanaticism or it may be called 
heroism, according to one’s point of view ; but no one will 
contend that there is any other cause in existence, or 
even thought of, to-day which could conceivably call 
forth from its adherents any similar demonstration. 
Whether the Government yields to it or not, the present 
militant movement will never be successfully imitated in 
the future unless and until there arises an equally worthy 
cause. 

So much for those who are supporters, however luke- 
warm, of the women’s demand. We would now address 
ourselves very briefly to those who are its frank oppo- 
nents. Let us admit that in the situation which the mili- 
tants have created there is every excuse for coercion. It 
is improper—wicked, if you like—to burn down houses, 
blow up railway stations, and destroy people’s private 
correspondence ; it is undesirable that a small minority 
should employ such methods in the midst of a civilised 
community, no matter what their object may be ; it ts 
unreasonable to expect a Government measure from a 
Cabinet which is divided upon the very issue which the 
said measure is to settle ; and those who are opponents 
of the whole agitation are fully justified in demanding 
measures of coercion of the sternest possible kind. But 
there are two fatal objections to the use of coercion in the 
present case. The first is that it is impossible to carry 
the coercion to effective lengths owing to the existence 
of a great and influential body of public opinion, which, 
whilst it condemns the violence of the militants, would 
condemn still more any real and wholesale violence on 
the part of the Government. The police can, of course, 
raid the London offices of the W.S.P.U. once a week 
if they please, or even close them altogether, but if the 
Government supposes that obvious and comparatively 
harmless measures of that kind will putan end tomilitancy 
they are indulging a vain hope. The second objection to 
coercion is that, even if it could be employed, it would 
not succeed. When coercion is employed against people 
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who are supported by the inner light of their consciences 
it never succeeds. That the blood of the martyrs is the 
seed of the Church may be an ancient saw, but it is the 
last word of common sense on the subject. Coercion in 
such a case is a hopeless business ; it can do no more than 
fan the flames of revolt. It is not to the point to urge 
that the Women’s Social and Political Union is a very 
Of course it is; ridiculously small 
in comparison with the pother it has created. But what 
difference does that undoubted fact make? The rele- 
vant facts in the situation are that this small body is in 
earnest to a degree that finds no parallel in any modern 
movement in any part of the world, and that, whilst 
nine women out of ten condemn its methods, at least eight 
of those nine are in favour of some part of its objects, and 
consequently will not tolerate adequate measures being 
taken for its forcible suppression. 

The Government of the House of Commons is ad- 
mittedly in a dilemma, a dilemma from which they can 
never hope to escape by means of heroics concerning the 
duty of discouraging violence and so forth. When any 
considerable body in a State seriously demands the rights 
of citizenship, two things can be tried: Liberalism, 
which means enfranchisement, or coercion. It is a stark 
impossibility for a Government seeking to represent the 
Liberal elements in the community to adopt the latter 
alternative and to come through unscathed. Every fresh 
step in that direction must, by the hard logic of necessity, 
lead it into an ever more obvious denial of the very 
principles to which it owes its existence. Mr. Dickinson, 
an angel in transparent disguise, is offering the House of 
Commons a way out. The question is whether it will 
have the wisdom, and, perhaps we may add, the mag- 
nanimity, to take it. 


THE NEW TRADE UNION 
CHARTER 


HE Trade Union Act of 1913 is a patch in a 
crazy-work quilt, and he would be a bold 
man who would predict what the Courts will 

eventually make of it! Acclaimed by most of the trade 
union leaders as a substantial measure of relief from the 
disabilities which the Judges had put upon them, it 
is denounced by others as a betrayal of trade union 
rights. What is the plain man to think of it ? 

The Act has admittedly been passed for the purpose 
of modifying the judgment in the Osborne case, which 
laid it down that the lawful objects which a trade 
union might pursue, even if all its members were in 
agreement, were absolutely limited to those contained 
in the definition of such bodies in the Trade Union Act 
of 1876—namely, the regulation of the relations between 
workmen and masters, and the imposing of restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any business. 

In seeking to deny to trade unions the right to sub- 
sidise Labour Members of Parliament, the Judges de- 
prived the workmen’s organisations, even if unanimous, 
of the power of carrying on educational classes, of sub- 
scribing to libraries, of creating scholarships, or even of 
granting pensions to the members’ widows, or of paying 
for their funerals ! 

Such an unforeseen construction of the Trade Union 


small organisation. 


Acts had, of course, to be over-ruled. The Act of 1913 
does it quite ingeniously by allowing trade unions, 
which have for their principal objects those specified 
in the 1876 Act, also to do any other lawful acts that 
their own rules may authorise, with the one significant 
exception of certain defined political activities, in which 
they may engage only subject to prescribed conditions. 

The first point that arrests attention is the new 
requirement that a trade union shall have as its 
‘“‘ principal *’ purposes the regulation of relations be- 
tween workmen and employers. Ambiguity may lurk 
here. Would the United Textile Factory Operatives 
Federation, for instance, which confines itself to Par- 
liamentary issues affecting the industry as a whole, be 
admissible as a trade union? The point is perhaps 
not one of substance. At any rate, this novel provision 
was welcomed by the trade union representatives, 
under the impression that it would serve to exclude 
** bogus ” societies, and what the French call les jaunes. 

A further section lays it down that the Registrar 
shall only register or certify an association to be a trade 
union so long as its principal objects are the regulation 
of relations of masters and men or the provision of 
benefits, and so long as a combination is registered or 
certified it is to be “ deemed to be”’ a trade union. 

A curious consequence appears to flow from this pro- 
vision : a combination whose objects do not entitle it to 
be a trade union is a mere voluntary association. 
Accordingly, it is in no sense a corporation, and is not 
dependent on the Trade Union Acts, as the Osborne case 
has declared a trade union to be, for its legal validity. 
In consequence, its powers are in no way limited either 
by those Acts or by the Osborne judgment, and the 
restrictions on political action imposed by the 1913 Act 
do not apply to it. In other words, an association, by 
ceasing to be a trade union, ceases to need the protection 
of the Trade Union Acts. It seems therefore that, 
despite the new Act, there is nothing to prevent a 
“bogus” trade union from indulging in any political 
activity it pleases. 

With regard, however, to a genuine trade union, this 
is far from being the case. Whilst it is now generally 
open to a trade union to engage in any lawful object 
authorised under its rules, certain political activities are 
only permitted upon compliance with express statutory 
conditions. Such political activities include the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in maintaining representatives 
in Parliament and on local bodies, and the expenses of 
elections. An attempt made by the House of Lords to 
get the maintenance of a political newspaper included 
in this category was rejected by the House of Commons. 

As a trade union, even if its members are unanimous 
in wishing to do so, cannot lawfully pay, out of its own 
money, a subscription towards any person’s election 
expenses without going through certain statutorily pre- 
scribed forms, it is commonly said that the 1913 Act 
has not fully restored trade union freedom. But what 


the Act requires is no more than a rule specially approved 
by a vote of the membership. Even if there had been 
no Osborne judgment it would have been unlawful 
for a trade union to spend its money on political objects 
without a rule expressly authorising that expenditure. 
The new provision only says that such authorisation 
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must be expressly repeated. That the resolution should 
be a real one in the sense that the ballot should be 
secret and open to every member is only reasonable, and, 
in a sense, to the benefit of the trade unions, for, once 
they have carried their resolution, it will no longer be 
open to their enemies to say that it was obtained 
without a genuinely democratic vote. 

The remaining obligations are even less onerous. On 
the adoption of the resolution, notice must be given to 
the members, not individually, but in the manner in 
which notices are usually given, telling them that they 
may fill up a form objecting to contribute to the political 
fund ; and on giving such notice, a member is to be 
exempted from paying until his notice of objection is 
withdrawn. That the objection may be made operative, 
all the political payments have to be made out of a 
separate special fund, which may be supplied either by 
a separate levy or out of the general funds. When a 
special political fund is raised by levy, relief may be 
given to the dissentient member, either by raising a 
special political levy in which he is not included or by 
deducting, as rebate, a certain portion of a general levy 
which includes payments towards the political fund. It 
is probable that the latter method will be more generally 
adopted. An interesting speculation arises as to what 
would be the precise effect of paying the political ex- 
penses out of a fund supplied entirely from the interest 
earned by the investment of the general funds of the 
union. In such case the right of the individual member 
to object could not be effectively exercised, while it is a 
little difficult to say how it would be otherwise than 
legal to maintain the political fund in this way. 

In order that members may be acquainted with their 
political rights of exemption, a duty is cast on the union 
to notify the members that they can obtain exemption 
by filling up forms to that effect. The Labour Party, 
after a struggle in Committee, managed to get a modi- 
fication of the original obligation cast on the unions to 
notify every member to the more reasonable duty of 
notifying through their trade journal or monthly circular 
or other habitual method. These burdens, together 
with the express provision that joining the union shall 
not depend upon subscription to the political fund, and 
that loss of benefit shall not follow from a failure to 
support the political purposes—matters wisely left to 
the final arbitrament of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies—conclude the restrictive portions of the Act. 

Now ail this sounds quite reasonable to the middle- 
class member of a life assurance society, or of an 
ordinary joint stock company ; and it is difficult to see 
how objection can be taken to trade unions being 
required to carry out such conditions. The organisation 
of workmen’s societies is, however, still so imperfect ; 
the average artisan is still so indisposed to write even a 
few words ; and the whole machinery has so often to be 
worked by tired branch secretaries in their scanty 
leisure—without proper offices, without a typewriter, 
without even a decent table to write on—that it cannot 
be denied that the 1913 Act is going to cause trouble. 

The requirements seem needlessly complicated. To 
take one example. Before the political ballot is taken, 
rules under which it is to be taken have to be approved 
by the union and the Registrar; and, after the ballot 





has been determined in the manner prescribed by the 
Act, further rules regulating the political activity have 
to be approved by the union. Unless the Registrar, in 
his kindness, supplies the unions with an explanatory 
memorandum and draft rules, they will find themselves, 
with the best intentions in the world, in great difficulties. 

A political factor of some magnitude arises out of the 
obligation of all unions to take a new ballot of their 
members with regard to their affiliation to the Labour 
Party. This will incidentally involve a new campaign 
among the trade unions up and down the country in 
favour of Labour representation. This represents a 
task of no small magnitude for the Labour Members and 
trade union leaders, but, by reawakening popular 
interest and making trade union action in politics more 
real, may ultimately benefit the trade unions and the 
Labour Party. 

Perhaps the only safe judgment to pass is that the 
Act makes it more than ever important that trade 
unions should be strong, and that they should improve 
their organisation. It certainly gives no warrant for 
relaxation of effort or watchfulness. Once again we 
must conclude that, whilst statutes are indispensable to 
the wage-earners’ freedom, without independent organi- 
sation from below they will not avail. We must have 
both. a. &, &, 


CITY GOVERNMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE problem of American municipal government 

has always been greatly complicated by the 
unhelpful and jarring relations that have 
obtained between the cities themselves and the States 
to which they owe their charters. An unusual interest, 
therefore, attaches to a Bill recently signed by the 
Governor of New York which purports to be a grant of 
Home Rule in its broadest sense to all the cities in the 
State. It vests in them, says the Governor in the cus- 
tomary memorandum, “power to regulate, manage 
and control their property and their local affairs, with 
all rights, privileges and jurisdiction necessary to carry 
that power into execution”’’; and he prophesies that 
the new law will put a stop to “ charter tinkering,” 
emancipate the municipalities from outside interference, 
and cut down the business of the State Legislature by 
one-third. If these prove indeed to be its effects, the 
measure will receive and will deserve a unanimous 
welcome. But in New York City, at any rate, its precise 
merits and consequences are a matter of somewhat 
heated controversy, and no one as yet can predict with 
confidence its reflex action on the tangled system of 
administration that prevails on Manhattan Island. 
What, however, is clear is that the purpose of the Act 
is to bestow autonomy at large upon the cities of the 
State, and to transfer to the Common Councils and 
Boards of Aldermen of the various municipalities the 
powers hitherto exercised by the Legislature at Albany. 
Americans have been peculiarly handicapped in their 
efforts to evolve a satisfactory form of civic government. 
Their cities, instead of being, like the cities of Europe, 
the oldest administrative entities in the country, are the 
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youngest. They are creations, not growths. Moreover, 
they have expanded on a scale and with a rapidity to 
which the history of no European city affords any true 
parallel. Few American towns probably have developed 
more suddenly than have London, Berlin and Rome 
during the past four decades ; but in each of these cases 
the development has proceeded from a pre-existing 
nucleus of wealth, experience and established adminis- 
trative conditions. In the United States, on the other 
hand, urban growth has been necessarily presided over 
by communities raw to municipal work, with no margin 
of accumulated wealth to draw upon, with no governing 
class or only one of professional politicians to relieve 
the average busy citizen of responsibility for the con- 
duct of local affairs, and with floods of illiterate immi- 
grants from Europe whom they were driven by their 
political theories to include in their body of citizenship. 
Americans, in short, have had to build up their cities 
practically out of nothing, to assimilate the aliens in 
their midst, and at the same time to attempt the experi- 
ment of a society governing itself ; and to do all this they 
have been compelled, or at least overwhelmingly 
tempted, to discount their future on a grandiose scale 
and to adopt the most wasteful and extravagant of all 
policies, that of producing under pressure the quickest 
possible results. 

Among the obstacles they have had to contend with 
none has presented a less yielding front to efliciency and 
civic consciousness than the legislative conditions that 
surround the creation and upbringing of an American 
municipality. Every American city at one time or 
another has received its charter and the framework of 
its government from the State Legislature ; and the 
State Legislature, on which as a rule farmers predomi- 
nate, has usually little idea of the needs of city adminis- 
tration, frames charters that are conceived more in the 
interests of the politicians than of effective government, 
and cannot be kept from amending them as it pleases. 
An inordinate amount of every American mayor’s time 
is spent in warding off political attacks upon the city 
charter, or in seeking from the State Legislature fresh 
powers for solving unanticipated problems, or in trying 
to defeat the innumerable Bills that are introduced to 
regulate the detailed management of civic affairs. The 
result often is—first, that scarcely any city official is 
able to say, amid all this multiplicity of statutes, what 
his powers are; secondly, that the members of the 
State Legislature practically hold the city at their 
mercy ; and thirdly, that the political machine that con- 
trols the State is able also to prey upon the municipali- 
ties within its boundaries. Matters have somewhat im- 
proved in these respects of late years, but the authority 
and vagaries of the State Legislatures still dissipate the 
sense of local responsibility, still favour the politicians 
at the expense of the reformers, and still oppose a most 
formidable barrier to sound government. 

These conditions, moreover, are accentuated by the 
habit of fighting out municipal elections on Presidential 
lines, by the extreme difficulty of reconciling far- 
reaching policies and stable administration with the 
“spoils system,”’ by the bewildering elaboration of the 
electoral machinery, and by the persistence of the 
average American in regarding municipal government 


as a political rather than an administrative problem. 
The ordinary citizen in the United States is only just 
beginning to outgrow the persuasion that the less there 
is of government the better, and to acquire some concep- 
tion of a régime powerful for positive as well as for nega- 
tive ends, and of a community organised, and using its 
collective strength and energy, for purposes of con- 
structive beneficence. The impulse to make of muni- 
cipal administration an agency for the active promotion 
of the common welfare has been largely lacking in him ; 
and his ingrained tendency to look upon the suffrage as 
the essence of democracy, to suppose that so long as he 
could vote at recurring periods for a multitude of short- 
term officers he was fulfilling the amplest ideal of 
popular government, and to fly to the statute book in 
the belief that there is a legislative remedy for every 
abuse, has told heavily against a real understanding of 
the nature and problems of municipal administration. 
City government in America, as a matter of fact, has 
rarely been organised to deal with city affairs. The 
municipalities have been treated as though each were a 
smaller State, a microcosm of the Republic, to be 
endowed accordingly with all the checks and balances, 
the dispersal of powers, the rivalries of competitive 
authorities, the separation of the executive from the 
legislature, and all the other devices which have pretty 
well made of the American Constitution an ingenious 
conspiracy for doing nothing. 

The result has been the virtual breakdown of muni- 
cipal government throughout the United States. A 
few years ago one would have been obliged to admit 
that Washington, where the citizens have no votes, was 
the only well-administered city in America. But the 
very rigorous process of inquiry and reformation which 
Americans of late have been applying to all their insti- 
tutions has not been without its effect on their attitude 
towards city government. They have tried in the past 
all sorts of superficial remedies. They have tried with- 
drawing the police, the schools, and the licensing power 
from municipal control. They have tried mayors with 
autocratic powers and mayors with no powers at all, 
cities with two legislative chambers and cities with one, 
police boards governed by a single head and _ police 
boards governed by a non-partisan commission, omnipo- 
tent common councils and councils restrained by the 
veto of the mayor; elections every year, every two 
years, every three or four years. Now, however, they 
are beginning to strike deeper and along two dissimilar 
but not at bottom opposing lines. On the one hand, 
over two hundred cities have adopted the “* Commission ”’ 
form of government, which virtually annihilates the 
council and vests either in the mayor or in a small board 
of executive officers the supreme power. On the other 
hand, as in New York State, while exalting the authority 
of the elected bodies, they are freeing them from the 
meddlesomeness of the State Legislature. Of the two 
the “‘Commission”’ plan is probably the one better 
suited to American conditions. But both aim at 
making autonomy real by enlisting the personal and 
sustained interest of the ordinary citizen, allowing him 
to see and know what is going on, and thus changing 
his view of the place that “ polities *’ should hold in 
municipal administration. S. B. 
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THE DECLINE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


T is well known that, in this country as elsewhere 
generally, the incidence of tuberculosis has declined 
for many decades past. We naturally assume 

that hygiene and sanitation in general are responsible, 
and that the “crusade against consumption” is the 
chief factor in the decline. But, in point of fact, nothing 
is yet known as to the cause or causes of this decline, and 
some recent observations have suggested an entirely 
novel interpretation. 


Though city life is so closely and certainly connected 
with tuberculosis, the disease has declined steadily and 
rapidly during the period of urbanisation in this country. 
Though nearly 80 per cent. of our population is now 
urban, as against 50 per cent. or so half a century ago, 
we have far less consumption now than then. Further, 
the decline has not coincided with the taking of active 
modern measures against the disease. The period before 
the discovery of the tubercle bacillus by Koch in 1882, 
and of the infectious nature of the disease, showed a 
much more rapid decline than we can boast at the 
present day, and we are thus faced with a scientific 
problem for which the conventional explanations are 
obviously inadequate. 


In his admirable volume, The Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, published a few years ago, Dr. Newsholme 
advanced the theory that the reduction of tuberculosis 
in this country has been due to the segregation of large 
numbers of cases—especially the “ open ’’ cases—in Poor- 
law and other institutions. In short, his view was that 
we had begun to get tuberculosis under by the partial 
application of the very measures which were successful 
against leprosy many centuries ago. The evidence in 
favour of Dr. Newsholme’s view is considerable, and the 
proposition is inherently reasonable ; but the experience 
of other countries is enough to show that this, at best, 
must be looked upon as only a very partial explanation 
of the facts. 

A wholly different theory is that of which Professor 
Karl Pearson and those so-called eugenists who follow 
him are the present exponents. It is really based upon 
the neo-Darwinian teaching of Dr. Archdall Reid in 
regard to disease. On this view, every race is subject 
to a disease in inverse proportion to its former sufferings, 
because the disease weeds out the susceptible from 
generation to generation until at length there is produced 
a race the members of which are all practically immune. 
The stock illustration of this theory, which has had an 
immense vogue in the past, is that of certain epidemics 
of measles among unaccustomed South Sea Islanders, 
the real facts of which will probably never be dis- 
covered. There is also the parallel argument about 
alcohol, and the supposed immunity of the Mediterranean 
races because of the long ages during which the vine has 
weeded out those who were susceptible to its fermented 
products. The appalling ravages of alcoholism in 
modern industrial Italy are a sufficient answer to these 
elegant and fantastic hypotheses. 

As regards tuberculosis, the evidence in favour of the 
neo-Darwinian theory simply does not exist. It is a 
mere speculation. No one has yet attempted to investi- 





gate the natural, as distinguished from the acquired, 
differences in susceptibility of any population. The 
task would be an excessively difficult one, even if we 
knew all about infection and the different forms of the 
tubercle bacillus. But the theory has immense practical 
advantages, for it can always be cited as the answer of 
science to those who would fain do something to relieve 
the ravages caused by this or any other form of disease. 
The simple reply to their aspirations is that those whom 
they would save are better dead, and that the stern 
processes of Nature must not be interfered with—or she 
will exact a terrible penalty in due course. It may be 
worth while to note that this was not Darwin’s own 
teaching, but he had not had the advantage of sitting at 
the feet of the Darwinians. 

No first-hand student of tuberculosis can be quoted as 
holding this view. It belongs essentially to the arm- 
chair pathologists and to the biometricians, who study 
life in laboratories where no living creature other than 
themselves ever enters. The problem of the “ natural ” 
decline of tuberculosis therefore remains unsolved, and 
within the last few months Professor Metchnikoff, who 
is a real student of the disease, has advanced a novel 
theory which has much to be said in its favour, and which 
is also highly disconcerting in some of its practical 
bearings. He believes that there are many varieties of 
the tubercle bacillus, which vary widely in virulence. 
So much is, indeed, certain. But he goes on to argue 
that, under the conditions of city life, we have a popula- 
tion large numbers of whom are accidentally inoculated 
or, as it were, “ vaccinated ”’ with mild strains of the 
tubercle bacillus, thus having attacks of the disease, from 
which they recover, with the advantage of an acquired 
immunity that protects them for the rest of their days. 
In his recent lecture at the Royal Society of Medicine 
Professor Metchnikoff thus attributed his own immunity, 
when exposed to grave infection from his first wife, 
whom he nursed, to the fact that he had had a slight 
“* protective ’’ attack of local tubercle some time pre- 
viously. 

Now, most of us citizens have had slight attacks of 
tubercle, usually in youth, from which we have recovered. 
The infection may have been derived from milk or 
otherwise. Hence, on Metchnikoff’s theory, the relative 
immunity of the modern citizen. He is in the same 
position relatively to consumption as the vaccinated 
person relatively to small-pox. But, of course, only too 
many of our young people encounter strains of the 
bacillus which kill or seriously damage them, and thus 
the process of “ natural vaccination ”’ cannot be called a 
perfect one. Hence Metchnikoff is now searching for 
strains of the tubercle bacillus which may be stan- 
dardised, so to say, and then systematically employed 
for the purpose of protective vaccination. 

Lastly, and as showing the very imperfect character 
of our knowledge, we may note that Dr. Bulloch, of the 
London Hospital, at the vivisection case the other day 
expressed the view that the immunity of the present 
generation is inherited from its predecessors, which have 
suffered from the disease and acquired a transmissible 
immunity. This theory involves certain biological 
assumptions to consider which now would be impossible. 
And, on the other hand, some observers think that the 
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toxins of tubercle are “ racial poisons,” and weaken, 
instead of immunising, the children of the tuberculous. 
Such are the aspects of the problem as they present 
themselves to students at the present time. The bio- 
chemistry of the individual is seen, at any rate, to be the 
essential factor in his case. The sanatorium does not 
alter the bio-chemical facts of its patients ; and, in short, 
it only “‘ cures” those who are destined, in any case, to 
cure themselves. All the evidence tends to discount 
the sanatorium as a curative agency. But it retains its 
place as a means of isolating infection and of ‘educating 
the patient in the task of protecting others. For, amid 
all the confusion and uncertainty which beset us in the 
fundamentals of this question, one fact remains—that 
without the tubercle bacillus there is no tuberculosis. 
LENS. 


WOMEN AS BRAINWORKERS.—II. 


E dealt in the previous article with the legal and 

\ ," | medical professions and with the public service 

generally ; there is one branch of it, however, 
for which women are specially well fitted, but where they 
have hitherto received scant recognition. We refer to 
research work, library work, and museum posts. Out- 
side the public service women are employed a good deal 
in libraries, university and otherwise. The Catalogue 
Revision Staff of the Bodleian Library at Oxford em- 
ploys one woman superintendent and thirteen women 
assistants. The Royal Historical, Royal Asiatic, Scottish 
Geographical, and other learned societies have women 
librarians. Some thirty women are Chief Librarians in 
Public Libraries, and a woman was for some years Chief 
Librarian at the Times Book Club; but there is no 
woman officially on the staff of the British Museum or 
the Muscums at South Kensington. Yet, as educated 
women nearly always have a good working knowledge 
of one or two foreign languages and a natural aptitude 
for sitting at detailed work such as indexing and cata- 
loguing, it is a pity that their usefulness in this direction 
should not be given public recognition. It ought not to 
be possible to say, as was said recently in evidence before 
the Royal Commission now inquiring into the Civil 
Service, that ‘“‘no woman” is employed in this capa- 
city, meaning thereby that, though a few women are 
so employed, they have not been allowed the status of 
civil servants. Indeed, in one instance where a lady of 
high scientific attainments has been working for twenty- 
one years, she is still left to rank as a “ temporary 
assistant.” 

Outside Government service it is difficult to give 
statistics as to scientific work. There are women museum 
assistants in Dublin and at Manchester, and an English- 
woman is director of the Kimberley Museum. A good 
many women are science lecturers and demonstrators, 
or are doing paid laboratory work, and more than one is 
analytical chemist to a firm of manufacturers. 

The largest of all women’s professions, the teaching 
profession, is too well known to need description, and 
offers too wide a field for discussion within the present 
limits. It is the one career which, from the days of 


dames’ schools and private governesses onwards, has 


always been thought a suitable and genteel opening for 
educated women. Latterly elementary school teaching 
has been added as an additional field, desirable because 
of the security of tenure it affords ; and the fact that our 
university courses as at present arranged do qualify girls 
more fully for teaching than for any other profession will 
always tempt a good many to follow the line of least 
resistance, and to become secondary school teachers, 
whether they have any aptitude for teaching or not. 

Journalism is generally thought a promising field, and 
certainly it attracts an increasing number of women. 
The Society of Women Journalists has between four and 
five hundred members, and this represents only a pro- 
portion—probably the better-paid proportion—of the pro- 
fession as a whole. The proprietor of the largest group 
of English newspapers said recently at a public dinner 
that over 300 women were engaged in the actual produc- 
tion of his newspapers and magazines. But as long as 
the sentiment of the community is against night work 
for women, their employment upon the great morning 
papers is necessarily restricted to subordinate posts, and 
journalism is therefore not a profession in which their 
chances are equal to those of men. For the editorships 
of morning papers are the prizes, and they are prizes for 
which women are not eligible. 

Perhaps the stage is the most immediately remunera- 
tive career for a woman, and the one in which she com- 
petes to most advantage with men. But even here the 
actor is in more constant work than the actress, because 
most stage plays, and practically all stage sketches, 
contain more men’s parts than women’s. And against 
salaries of £100 a week paid to the favoured few must be 
placed salaries of from £2 to £5 paid to the many, and 
that for only a few weeks at a time, with terribly long 
intervals. For artists there are thesubsidiary branches, 
poster work, the drawing of fashions for advertising pur- 
poses, designs for Christmas cards and calendars, and 
different branches of arts and crafts. But though men 
and women compete on fairly equal terms, for both 
sexes alike even a genuine talent has a hard struggle to 
get itself established. And what is true of painting or 
sculpture is equally true of architecture, where women, 
though they have done successful work and should find 
scope for their powers in designing houses, are at present 
very much handicapped by professional prejudice. In 
music, again, the way of the beginner is hard, and she has 
to pay heavily to get a hearing, supporting herself in the 
meantime, if she has no private means, by some form of 
teaching. 

Sick-nursing and domestic work generally must be 
mentioned, because in their higher administrative 
branches they do offer careers for women with brains, 
who ought not, therefore, to despise the necessary ap- 
prenticeship. But these, like dressmaking and millinery, 
have always been reckoned feminine professions. A 
hospital matron can scarcely have too many brains, nor 
a really successful dressmaker too much artistic taste or 
business capacity. Nursing, however, needs, or should 
need, something of a vocation, and to aim at being a 
matron, omitting the intervening stages, seems a little like 
aiming at being a widow—an ambition we have heard 
avowed. 

It does, however, seem to be highly desirable to 
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persuade a larger number of educated and intelligent 
women to turn their attention to business in all its 
branches. There is a steady demand for women book- 
keepers and accountants, and a woman who qualified 
herself and worked for some years in the humbler 
capacity would have plenty of chances for getting an 
insight into business methods. And if she will put all 
her prejudices into her pocket and frankly enter a shop, 
not only will she have a most amusing opportunity of 
seeing human nature from quite a different angle, but 
the freshness of outlook which she can bring to bear 
on her employer's trade has its own money value. It 
is not at all unusual nowadays in the more enterpris- 
ing businesses to find women in very responsible posts 
commanding substantial salaries. There are educated 
women of the upper middle class running laundries, tea- 
rooms, restaurants, furniture businesses, and shops of all 
kinds. Some are “ welfare managers,” charged with the 
general oversight and discipline of the staff in large con- 
cerns, employing hundreds of women. Recent inquiry in 
this direction revealed an astonishing variety of occupa- 
tions calling for judgment, administrative power, and 
feminine insight. They are often overlooked, whilst at- 
tention is concentrated on the better-known, but also far 
more crowded, professions which we have previously 
reviewed. But to any woman possessed of good health 
and a spirit of adventure it might be suggested that the 
romance of modern business offers attractions at least 
equal to those of the $chool or the newspaper. 
J. E. Cc. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By Srpnry AND BEatrRICE WEBB 
IV.—PARTICIPATION IN POWER AND 
THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF CONSENT 


OCIALISM, it is rightly said, extends the principles of 
S Democracy from the political into the economic or 
industrial sphere. This is a development that the 
political reformers seldom foresaw. John Bright could argue 
with heartfelt conviction that if the British factory operative 
was allowed to vote he would confine himself, as his employer 
had done, to purely “ political” issues, and would never 
dream of attacking the “ rights of property ” or “ freedom of 
contract.” The twenticth-century artisan draws no such 
distinction between what is and what is not a proper subject 
for Democratic control. It is as clear to him as it is to the 
political economist that, whatever else the capitalist system 
may mean to the world, to three-fourths of the population it 
means, so far as concerns all the more important conditions 
of their daily life, subjection to the will of another person. 
The carman or the railwayman who finds himself kept to 
work fourteen hours out of the twenty-four, on earnings that 
afford only the barest necessaries of life, with the liability to 
peremptory dismissal at the mere caprice of a foreman, does 
not feel free. He feels in chains. It is the consciousness of 
this bondage, even more than a sense of penury or poverty, 
that stirs the English or the American, the German or the 
French artisan to Socialism. Into his very blood he has 
absorbed the idea of Democracy as the only basis of the 
State. By Democracy, as he knows, we have brought under 
collective control the personal power that used to be exercised 
over men from the castle, the altar, and the throne. Why, 
he asks, should a small class of citizens be allowed to exercise 


a similarly all-pervasive personal power from the farm, the 
factory, and the mine? It is perhaps as the application of 
the idea of Democracy to all the operations of capitalist 
industry that Socialism is to-day exercising the greatest 
solvent force. 

We see, in fact, that the misunderstanding between the 
average person of the propertied class and the Socialist 
workman turns largely on how they discriminate between 
personal power and personal freedom. What the man of 
property (whether he be Liberal or Conservative in Europé, 
or Republican or Democrat in the United States) means by 
freedom is the concentration of the powers of the State 
exclusively on the forceful protection of the rights of pro- 
perty. What the wage-earner means by freedom is the use 
of the powers of the State to secure him access to the instru- 
ments of production, without which he cannot gain a liveli- 
hood. The landlord or capitalist regards any legal restraint 
on his power to “do what he likes with his own” as a 
diminution of liberty. The wage-carner regards the very 
existence of private property in the means by which alone he 
can live as a denial of liberty. ‘* Power over a man’s sub- 
sistence,”’ said the shrewd authors of the Federalist, “ is 
power over his will.” Thus it is that the wage-earners of 
the world are to-day not only in subjection, but also in a 
subjection which, as we shall explain in our next article on 
the “ Law of Rent,” is, as regards their class, necessarily 
lifelong and perpetual. The right of private property in the 
necessary instruments of production is in conflict with the 
right to live. 

What bewilders the ordinary Liberal is that the Socialist 
does not seek liberty by the abrogation of law. In contrast 
with the Anarchist, the Socialist realises that any effective 
personal freedom is—at any rate, in the human socicty that 
we know— inconsistent with every person being at liberty to 
act on his own impulses. We may speculate whether such 
a thing as a completely Anarchist community has ever 
existed in the past, or whether, as being a contradiction in 
terms, it can ever exist in the future. But, however this may 
be, such a state of “freedom” is obviously inconsistent 
with the massing of men in great cities, with division of 
labour and the use of power, with the carrying on of great 
enterprises. So far as we can see, every step in economic 
progress, every increase in real opportunities for the expan- 
sion and development of the individual—we may fairly say 
every advance of civilisation itself—involves an ever-wider 
subordination of the momentary impulse to the deliberate 
purpose and of the individual decision to the general will. 
Moreover, as knowledge increases and the specialised sciences 
and arts develop, there comes inevitably a specialised sub- 
ordination, not of a whole class of laymen to a separate 
expert class, but with regard to each man, lay or expert, 
brain-worker or manual labourer, in respect of the functions 
other than his own, a subordination of the person who does 
not know to the person who knows, of the person who cannot 
to the person who can. A sick person subordinates his will, 
even with regard to his own fears and appetites, to the will of 
the physician or the surgeon; and the sharcholders of a joint 
stock company or the citizens of a municipality subordinate, 
in fact, all their individual wills to that of the civil engineer 
who, because of his knowledge, determines precisely where 
the line of railway or the tramway line shall actually be laid ; 
whilst we see the most intellectual of plutocrats, or even the 
Prime Minister himself, steering his automobile through the 
crush of traffic in Piccadilly in implicit obedience to the 
decisions of a police constable at five-and-twenty shillings a 
week. Socialists have no desire to reject all the advantages 
of modern industrialism and modern science, or to obstruct 
the ever-increasing development and differentiation of human 
faculty. But this subordination being inevitable, they 
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demand that it shall be to the general will of the community, 
not to the caprice of irresponsible individuals. And on all 
the grounds with which political Democrats are familiar they 
demand participation in the formulation and execution of 
this general will by every member of the community. They 
claim that only by this general participation in power can 
we secure—taking into account the whole community, as 
distinguished from this or that favoured class—cither the 
greatest possible individual freedom or the highest possible 
development of personal character and capacity, 

There is a further consideration of no little practical 
importance. Even if we saw no justice in allowing the whole 
people to share in the power that controlled their lives, and 
even if we were indifferent to the development of any but an 

* aristocratic class, Democracy would still commend itself, if 
only from the standpoint of national efficiency. It has 
become a commonplace of the successful administrator that 
in order to achieve the utmost efficiency—usually even to 
make the machine work with any smoothness—it is necessary 
to secure at least a certain measure of popular consent. 
Hence the wise Governor of a subject race, however firmly 
he may have resolved on the course of action to be ordained, 
always attempts by means of “ palavers ”’ with the priests or 
by conferences of chiefs and headmen—eventually by all the 
machinery of Legislative Councils and elected representatives 
—not only to obtain from the possible obstructors assent to 
his projects, but also to produce among the people themselves 
something approaching to a consciousness of these projects 
having been the outcome of the general will. It is this 
preference for “‘ government by consent ” which makes the 
British ruler—uninformed and unimaginative though he 
often is—the best in the world. He has so little respect for 
efficiency that he will always sacrifice it to the consciousness 
of consent; and then he finds, to everyone’s surprise, that 
this consciousness of consent has produced the utmost 
efficiency that the conditions allow! What prevents the 
German or the Japanese bureaucrat from erecting this 
English commonplace into an authoritative canon is the 
suspicion—uncomfortable to them, but not to the easy-going 
Englishman—that if the people in outward seeming partici- 
pate in government they will gradually manage to make their 
participation effective. This steady drift towards a practical 
self-government constitutes, to the Socialist, the justification 
of the British Empire. 

Incidentally it will now be plain why Socialists in all lands 
are supporters of the claim of women to vote, and to take, 
in all public activities, whatever share their several capacities 
permit. Surprise has sometimes been expressed that the 
German Social Democratic Party, in a country in which 
women are more than usually in subjection to their husbands, 
should unreservedly propose to share all the powers of 
government with what they feel to be the weaker sex. But 
the German Social Democratic Party, like all Socialists, wish 
to extend Democratic government to the production and 
distribution of the commodities by which the people live. 
The organised community, in short, is to take upon itself 
what in the family is called housekeeping. If the collec- 
tive functions of society are to be extended from mere national 
defence and maintenance of order, which have, as in the 
past, been deemed essentially masculine, to such obviously 
feminine functions as the education of children, the nursing 
of the sick, the care of the mentally defective, the cleansing 
of the city which is our home, and the provision of the food 
by which we live, then, clearly, women must be encouraged 
both in the participation in power and in the consciousness 
of consent thatevery successfuladministration requires. With- 
out the grant of as complete political and economic rights to 
adult women as to adult men, any Democratic organisation 
and control of the means of subsistence is unthinkable. 





We leave to subsequent articles the consideration of the 
expediency and practicability of different forms of this 
Democratic organisation and control! of the means of exist- 
ence, not merely with regard to the machinery of electoral 
representation and the appointment and control of the 
executive, but also the more fundamental issue as to the 
character of the unit of public administration. Will the 
democratic control be best exercised through geographical 
constituencies or by vocational associations, local or central, 
amalgamated or federal ; or may it, perhaps, best attain its 
ends by some sort of conference or partnership between 
associations of consumers and associations of producers? To 
what extent ought these associations of citizen-consumers to 
be based (as in a municipality or in the State) on compulsory, 
or (as in a club or in the great Co-operative Movement) on 
voluntary membership ? Must membership of the vocational 
association be obligatory (as in the guild) or can it be 
left optional (as in a modern professional association) ? All 
these are the intellectual issues which make Democracy the 
most fascinating of all studics and the most dependent on the 
advancement of science. But they do not touch the essen- 
tial condition of freedom—namely, that the community’s 
means of livelihood shall no longer be ** owned,” and there- 
fore controlled, by private individuals, but by the community 
itself, in one or other of its forms. And to the Socialist, as 
to any other political thinker intent on maximising personal 
liberty, what seems important is that the citizen shall not 
only to the fullest practicable extent participate in the 
exercise of every form of social power, but shall also be 
conscious of his participation and realise therefore his 
responsibilities as well as his rights. 


We have now completed the first series of these articles 
and set forth what in our view are the moral and psycho- 
logical conditions which determine the Socialist Movement 
throughout the world. Socialists do not regard Socialism as 
any mere re-arrangement of things orf re-grouping of persons. 
Reorganisations of persons and things must, to be effective, 
be the outward and visible manifestations of an inward and 
spiritual grace. We cannot achieve social change except as an 
outcome of revolt against the present miseries and injustices of 
the world—without, as one may even say, a sense of sin. We 
need, in a real sense, a change of heart, impelling us to a 
change of “‘ values,” permitting, in fact, the gradual recon- 
stitution of society on the basis of public service instead of on 
the basis of the desire for riches. In this reconstitution we 
must, if we are to succeed, perforce adopt the scientific 
method, and employ the best political science of the time. 
And in the working out of this reorganisation, if we are to 
escape new forms of oppression—for the devil is very cunning 
—we have to  ostulate both participation in all social power 
by every adult citizen and a universal consciousness of 
consent in the community as a whole. To this view of 
Socialism the short answer is still made that it is * against 
human nature.” But Socialists are the last to ignore that 
what they demand is against the present “* human nature ” 
of the majority of the community. Just for this reason is it 
that the Socialist Movement is valuable and vital. Every 
reformer—especially every religious reformer—begins by 
being against the “ human nature” of histimeand place. The 
whole process of civilisation has been one of raising “ human 
nature ’ to higher planes of moral purpose and practical 
achievement. In subsequent articles we have the task of 
explaining how far, and in what way, the current economic 
development of industrial society both permits and favours 
this raising of “‘ human nature ” to a yet higher plane, and 
how best we can, if we will, gradually transform our institu- 
tions in such a way as to promote it. 
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Correspondence 
MR. BROADBENT IN THE SHIRES 


To the Editor of Tuk New StatresMan. 

Str,—Many things may be counted to the Fabian Society 
for righteousness, but none of them is more to its credit 
than its hesitation in bringing out a rural programme. In 
an organisation composed largely of townees this was a 
quite remarkable sign of grace. Now Tuk New SraTEsMAN 
has been started, and where rural matters are concerned it 
walks Agag-like also. The dweller in the country is as 
appreciative as he is surprised. Weekly reviews must be 
mainly written in London; but it is a new thing to find a 
weekly review with a knowledge of the truth that the facts 
of rural life do not come to a leader-writer or note-writer by 
intuition, but have to be patiently sought through a course 
of years in the country districts. Your paper has even 
printed a review the writer of which is disposed to doubt 
whether every squire can be an oaf, every parson a tyrant, 
and every labourer a miserable helot sighing for a small 
holding. In the only two other references to rural questions 
on which this revolutionary journal has cautiously ventured, 
it seems, in the one case, to have rated a Liberal Govern- 
ment for the folly of its attitude to Sir Horace Plunkett ; 
and, in the other case, to have blessed a Tory effort in the 
direction of rural housing reform. At last, apparently, we 
are actually to witness an attempt to handle rural questions 
in an informed and non-party way. This may not scem 
such remarkable New Statesmanship, but those who live in 
the country have waited for it a long time. 

Rural questions are not, of course, questions of opinion at 
all, but questions of fact ; and those who seek for facts shall 
find them. What the politicians have been mostly looking 
for have been votes, not facts. As a consequence, what any 
Liberals have given out for facts at any time all other 
Liberals have instantly sworn by, and Unionists have as 
unitedly sworn at. It has been as certain that The Daily 
News, The Daily Chronicle, and The Westminster Gazette would 
take one line as that The Times, Morning Post, and Telegraph 
would take another. At this moment there is no journalistic 
arena in which rural questions can be discussed absolutely 
on their merits except, seemingly, in THe NEw StTaTEsMAN. 

In this matter of discussion of rural questions the Liberals 
have been undoubtedly the greatest sinners; for the 
simple reason that they have known least about them. The 
Liberal Party is largely a town party. The political 
economy and the sympathies of the Conservatives may be 
at fault ; they may be oppressed by the notion of a hoofed 
and tailed Lloyd George ; but most of them do live in the 
country. Liberals have always the merit of being Free 
Traders, but what some of them know about the country is 
simply not worth taking account of. Mr. Walter Long, 
Mr, Bathurst, and Colonel Lockwood are better acquainted 
with some of the things that matter in the rural districts 
than a whole House of Commons Committee Room of average 
Liberal M.P.’s. Think of the balderdash which has been 
printed in the Liberal Press during the past ten years on the 
single rural subject of small holdings! Quite as much 
rubbish is not printed now, for something has been 
learnt. ... 

As for the kind of Liberal candidates who are sent down 
to so many rural districts, words almost fail! The name of 
a Tory M.P., Colonel Lockwood, has been mentioned. He 
sits with a big majority for an almost wholly agricultural 
constituency. One man who was put up against him was 
a stockbroker; his successor was an Old Bailey lawyer. 
Neither of them probably could have told sainfoin from 
kohl-rabi, or swedes from sugar-beet ! 





If the Liberal Party would only remember how much it has 
had to learn about Ireland since the day when, in its inno- 
cence, it thought the Irish question a simple matter to be 
settled out of hand, and would profit by that experience in 
order to approach the rural problem with less rhetoric and 
a more studious application to ascertainable facts, it might 
do very well for itself in the shires, what with Old Age 
Pensions and Insurance and a reasonably well-managed 
Board of Agriculture. Failing this, there is the Socialist 
chance. It is an article of the Conservative faith that the 
man on the land is naturally a Conservative, and that a 
Conservative he will remain. But if we go back a few cen- 
turies we find that he was a Socialist before he was a Con- 
servative. Much more quickly than some may think he 
may be a Socialist again. He is puzzled to tell the difference 
between Liberalism and Conservatism. But he can easily 
see that Socialism is a thing by itself, and he finds no great 
difficulty in grasping its straightforward programme. One 
of the unexpected things of the next few years may well be 
a rural rally to Socialism. It will be hindered only by an 
uninformed and injudicious Socialist advocacy. For there 
are Socialist as well as Liberal blatherskites.—Yours, ete., 

A VILLAGER. 


CAN HOME RULE BE COMPROMISED? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—We have passed through the first stage of the Home 
Rule controversy and enjoy meantime, with reference to 
this particular problem, a season of calm weather. Now is 
the time—before the politicians begin again to rage—to con- 
sider whether there does not exist an honourable way out 
of the present impasse. 

Two ways are at present before the country. The 
Liberals hope to pass the Home Rule Bill under the Parlia- 
ment Act and expect the walls of Belfast’s declared policy 
to collapse at the final blast of the party trumpets. Now, 
quite apart from the extreme precariousness of the Parlia- 
mentary situation, this hope rests upon a basis of delusion. 
No man who knows anything of Ulster really believes that 
in any event they will submit to what they consider the 
monstrous institution of Nationalist administration. Belfast 
is a city of explosive possibilities unequalled in the Empire, 
and a shrug of the shoulders is an inadequate reply to the 
question as to how that great community and the people for 
whom it speaks are to be coerced. The sober student of 
public affairs knows perfectly well that when Ulster has said 
‘** We will not have Home Rule,” she has the power to make 
her words effective. To scoff at that position is to make the 
fool’s appeal from those who know to those who don’t. The 
Unionist solution, on the other hand, is, one way or another, 
to defeat the Home Rule Bill or to foree an appeal to the 
country, when a verdict against that measure might be 
returned. But granting the Government may be brought 
down, the problem is not solved. No man who knows Celtic 
Ireland believes for one moment that her people will acquiesce 
in the final destruction of the ideal of self-government. 
Granting that Nationalist opinion is grossly over-represented 
in the House; granting that Land Reform has done much 
to change windy agitation into strenuous agricultural 
development, it still remains incontrovertible that a Unionist 
administration pledged to repudiate Home Rule will find 
itself confronted with a more dangerous situation than the 
dreadful story of Ireland’s past records. Every word Sir 
Edward Carson has said of Ulster in face of threatened 
Home Rule is trebly true of Celtic Ireland in presence of its 
repudiation. Ireland will not have the status quo ante. 
Nationalism has no power to coerce Ulster, but it has power 
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to create a situation which is as repugnant to sober states- 
manship as civil war in the streets of Belfast. 

Such is the impasse. To find the way out we must go 
down to fundamentals. What is the philosophic basis of 
the demand for Home Rule? Congestion in the House of 
Commons and much else are platitudes and afterthoughts— 
the philosophic basis is the fact of Irish nationality. Partisan 
loyalties apart, no one who knows him will deny that in race, 
character, view-point, ideals, ethos, the Irishman of the West 
and South belongs to a wholly diverse national type from the 
Saxon Englishman or the Anglo-Celtic Scot. ‘ Far too much 
has been made of the religious difference : it is but an acci- 
dent, historically explicable, but symptomatic of the deeper 
difference beneath. These Celtic people demand the right 
to develop along their own lines and in accordance with their 
own ideals; and were there no Ulster and no party polities, 
their demand would have been granted long ago. 

But is it not equally true that the people of Ulster—or 
rather the Five Counties—are again a separate nation? There 
are no two more diverse types in Europe than the Belfast 
man and the man from Cork or Tipperary. Again, the last 
and only national appeal is to those who know the facts. I, 
then, this position be sound, and Ulster be a nation as well 
as Ireland, the contention of the one that Home Rule shall be 
rejected and of the other that Ulster shall be foreed to bow the 
knee to Dublin are alike unsupportable by reason and repug- 
nant to true patriotism. Let each abate her claim; let 
Dublin claim self-government along national lines for those 
alone who share her ideals; let Belfast recognise facts and 
content herself with retiring on the demand, where every 
man who loves our British liberty must support her, that she 
shall not be coerced into an orbit which was never hers and 
which she detests heart and soul. She may desire strongly 
to revert to the status quo ante, but that way is barred: she 
must content herself either with self-government for the Five 
Counties or with an administration treating her as an 
excambion of England. The former is far from preposterous 
—Natal enjoyed self-government when she contained 
(reckoning whites alone) less than half the present population 
of Belfast ; the latter, though clumsy, is not impracticable. 
Kither is vastly better, having regard to the grim facts of the 
position, than the present official policy of either party. 
Federation, even fusion, of the two Irelands might—probably 
would—come in time; but meantime there are two Irelands, 
and rational statesmanship must steer by facts. 

It may be said neither Ulster nor Ireland will look at such 
a proposal: I believe the men at the head of both are wiser 
than to decline, could the problem be lifted but for an hour 
out of the arena of party strife. And so lifted it must be 
if not sooner, then later. The bayonet will never coerce 
Ulster and will never exterminate the Nationalist demand. 
The only real solution of the Irish problem—which meantime 
blocks the way alike to Imperial organisation and to social 
reconstruction—is a settlement by consent.—Yours, etc., 

Thurso. Patrick DALRYMPLE. 





THE RECENT LIBEL 


To the Editor of Tux New SratesMan. 

Srr,—Yours is the only one of the weekly critical journals 
which said anything about last week’s case in the Law 
Courts that could possibly impress anyone who had taken 
the trouble to be an observer throughout the proceedings. 

Your Mr. Shaw, some years ago, wrote the following 
words : “‘ In the courts cases will be argued, not on juridical 
but on romantic principles; and vindictive damages and 
vindictive sentences, with the acceptance of nonsensical, and 
the repudiation or suppression of sensible, testimony, will 


destroy the very sense of law.” This remains as true as on 
the day it was written, perhaps truer—for it is the way of 
these things to go on becoming truer and trucr until some- 
thing happens and they cease to be true. 

The plaintiff was claiming in respect of three statements 
made in a critical study of the work of Oscar Wilde, which 
had been widely praised by the Press, and which might well 
be regarded, seeing the time that had clapsed since Wilde’s 
death, as setting the facts on record for posterity. Two of 
these statements may be summarised in the charge that 
the plaintiff had a bad influence over Wilde, and this was a 
charge that could hardly be proved or disproved. On the 
one hand, the counsel for the defence had plenty of matcrial 
with which to succeed, to quote your words again, in 
“making their opponent unpopular.’ On the other hand, 
at the time of their first acquaintance the plaintiff was an 
undergraduate of twenty-one, while Wilde was a man of 
thirty-eight, whose mode of life ten years before has been 
carefully traced and is perfectly well known in America. 
Nevertheless, we may let this point pass as one that the jury 
might regard as cither proved or disproved, and go on to the 
next. The third of the statements in the book complained of 
was this: ‘ His friend” (meaning thereby the plaintiff) ** as 
soon as there was no money left him.” Now this was s 
charge that could easily be proved or disproved. The plaintiff 
proceeded to disprove this charge by showing that at the 
period in question (at Naples, late in 1897) he left Wilde with 
a villa rent paid for two months, with four servants, and 
with cheques for two hundred pounds. For the villa and 
the servants the jury had to take the plaintiff's statement 
on oath, a statement that was not contested ; for the cheques 
they had the bank’s books, which were brought into court. 
For a great many sums of pocket-money given by the 
plaintiff to Wilde in 1898 and 1899 the jury had again to 
take the plaintiff's word, but again his statements were not 
contested. For the sum of £380 in cheques paid to Wilde 
during 1900, and for the sum of £25'paid towards the expenses 
of his funeral, the jury once more had the evidence of the 
bank’s books. In this year also, the plaintiff told the jury, 
he gave the friend whom he was charged with having 
deserted and left penniless quite as much (£380) again in 
cash, as, from the personal drawings shown by the bank’s 
books during the period, he was perfectly well capable to do. 
Since the defence called no witnesses to contest this, again 
the jury had to accept the plaintiff's statement. That was 
how the evidence stood when the jury retired to deliberate 
upon their verdict. It is important to understand that 
before they retired the judge told them that in regard to 
each separate head of the alleged libel they would have to 
answer two questions : (a) Whether it was a libel, (b) whether 
it was true. The author’s defence having been to plead 
justification, the circumstance that a statement was true 
would have its effect in mitigation of damages, supposing 
such statement to be a libel. What did the jury find? 
They found that the first and second statements objected to 
by the plaintiff, those which I have summarised under the 
charge of undesirable influence, (a) were libels, but (b) were 
true. They found that the third of the statements objected 
to by the plaintiff, the money charge, was not a libel. They 
were thus not under the necessity to go on to say that it was 
untrue. They were thus in the happy position of not having 
to award such a man as the plaintiff “‘ even so much as a 
farthing damages,” as the more cloquent of the two expen- 
sive counsel for the defence had urged them so cloquently 
not to do. If they had found the money charge to be a 
libel, they could have had no choice but to go on and find 
it to be untrue ; finding it to be both a libel and untrue, they 
could have had no choice but to return a general verdict 
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for the plaintiff and to award him the nominal damages 
for which he asked. They therefore—they alone know how— 
found it to be not a libel. They returned a verdict for the 
defendants with costs. 

I have not troubled your readers with the obvious hardship 
of the poor man under our jury system, who can only afford 
a penny plain counsel to make him popular again in the 
eyes of the jury after an expensive sledge-hammer counsel 
and an expensive twopence coloured counsel, men who 
never lose cases, have devoted their energies to making him 
thoroughly unpopular “ instead of meeting his case.” I am 
not sure, however, that the greater hardship is not that of 
the jury who have to go through such tortured mental 
evolutions as I have described in order to escape the 
necessity of giving a verdict to “ such a man.’’—Yours, ete., 

P. P. Howe. 


PARTY GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I was much interested in Mr. Uyehara’s article 
** Towards Parliamentary Government,” and glad to see that 
he spoke out as frankly as he did. But why ignore the most 
significant phase of the whole campaign—the secession of 
Mr. Yukio Ozaki and all the good democratic men in the 
Seiyulewai, and the formation of the Seiyu Club, which co- 
operates with Mr. Inukai and the Kokuminto in a true cam- 
paign for representative parliamentary government ? Sooner 
or later these two parties, acting together, and backed up by 
the Association of Independent Members of the Diet, will not 
only represent the people but will be forming their own 
Cabinet. Then we shall see something interesting in Japan ! 
These two leaders are so adored by the populace that when 
they appear on the platform of a public meeting cries of 
“Gods of Constitution-Protection!”’ greet them. The 
present Premier, Count Yamamoto, is not a Constitutionalist, 
but a clansman pure and simple, and there seems to be a good 
deal more clan feeling than party enthusiasm in his Cabinet. 
Perhaps because what is left of the so-called “ Constitu- 
tionalists ’’ (Seiyukwai) is of no great consequence. The 
Nationalists (Kokuminio) terminated their alliance with the 
Seiyukzwai directly the Seiyukwai threw up the sponge and 
consented to form a government under the clansman Yama- 
moto. The party had simply struggled against Choshu clan 
influence to accept Satusuma clan influence. It was then 
that Ozaki and the genuine Constitutionalists came out of 
the party and formed the Seiyu (Constitutional) Club group. 

Another point : the Seiyukwai is not really in a majority 
in the Dict now, because on many points it has to face not 
only the Seiyu Club and the Kokuminto, but Prince Katsura’s 
brand new party (to which Baron Kato, late Ambassador in 
London, now belongs) as well. The Government only scraped 
its Budget through with a majority of five votes! The 
session ended on March 27th, and the leaders of the popular 
parties are now carrying on a vigorous campaign in the 
constituencics.— Yours, ete., 

V. C. Cnure CoLium. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF MUSIC 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It is such a pleasure to welcome Mr. Arnold Bennett’s 
excursion into the rather barren fields of musical criticism 
that I feel very loth to reproach him with anything so dull 
as a mere error of fact. He complains, as I understand, that 
no millionaire in England does anything to support an 


orchestra as the Boston Symphony Orchestra is supported. 
He is wrong. Doubtless the support given is not an endow- 
ment, as I believe to be the case in America, but most musi- 
cians know that it is, none the less, substantial. As the 
matter is not officially made public, I do not give the name 
either of the orchestra or the millionaire, though I shall be 
delighted to enlighten Mr. Bennett privately, should he 
wish for information. 

One other point, far more important, I think, because a 
matter of opinion. Why does Mr. Bennett go out of his way 
to insult Mr. Ernest Palmer and the Patron’s Fund? At 
least, whether he so intended it or not, that is the construction 
that everyone will put on his sneer at a millionaire’s en- 
couragement of “ bad native music.’ Of course, the ad- 
ministration of the Fund is open to criticism, and has indeed 
been much criticised. But surely to assist young composers 
in the publication of their works, to enable one or two 
musicians of promise to complete their studies here or abroad 
is, quite apart from the concerts given, an admirable and 
altogether praiseworthy object. 

Or by “ bad native music ” does Mr. Bennett merely imply 
an indiscriminate condemnation of all young English com- 
posers ? If so, one can hardly expect to convert him in : 
letter that is already long enough. But, should that be his 
meaning, one can only say that it would indeed be a bitter 
disappointment to those of us who have fought for the cause 
of English music and can at last detect undoubted signs of 
progress, to have to rank anyone of such a modern mind 
among our many opponents instead of our few friends. Can 
Mr. Bennett have lived too long at Fontainebleau ? 

Yours, ete., 
Francis Tove. 


THE “STATESMAN ” 
To the Editor of Tuk New StaresMan. 


Sir,—Your mention of journals bearing the name of 
‘“‘ Statesman ” suggests that you may be interested to know 
that 40 years ago there was a small “ monthly magazine and 
scientific and literary review” entitled The Statesman, and 
National Churchman I have a copy of the issue of July, 
1871. Its first article, after expressing horror and detestation 
of the acts of the recent Paris Commune, passed on to warn 
the readers that this 


Communism is not without its lesson and its warning, inasmuch as 
it was to some extent provoked by the prevalent system of political 
economy on which the age is acting—the system of overworking the 
great body of the people and recurringly glutting the market, and 
then throwing the workmen out of employment with all who are 
dependent upon them, giving them in their dire necessity, faced with 
starvation, no part of the very superabundance they have produced. 


The existing political economy was said to teach the 
workers that 
there was no hope or help against the natural operation of the market 
and they must be content to toil when they can get employment and 
at the very lowest rate of remuneration which competition requires, 
and that when they cannot get employment they must be content to 
starve. . . . Now we have the appalling phenomena of the reaction, 
and the long-afflicted and periodically starved body of the people 
taking up the lesson of despair, and at last infected also with this 
terrible spirit of murder, turning against the employer and the system 
of society he upholds, to pay in blood oppression’s ills. 


The fact that The Statesman’s remedy was the abolition 
of Free Trade does not lessen the foree of the indictment. 
Yours, ete., 
H. J. Brooke. 
Herne Hill, S.E. 


(The Editor regrets that owing to lack of space he is obliged 
to hold several letters over until next week.) 
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Miscellany 
CAHSAR AND CLEOPATRA 


By THE AUTHOR OF THE PLAY 


DO not think the critics have criticised Casar and 
| Cleopatra worth a cent. I could have done it 
better myself. They discuss the invention of a 
story which is not invented, or at least was not invented 
by me; and they are still busy with the question of 
whether I can write plays and whether Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson can act, and, generally, how soon Queen 
Anne’s death may be expected. Why did Nature curse 
me with this fatal gift of driving critics out of their 
senses ? It is enough to drive me out of mine to see 
clever men mumbling over controversies that are as 
dead as The Music of the Future or the last “ passing 
craze’ but six (it would be Ibsen or thereabouts). I can 
stand the young bloods who declare, with a flattering 
air of paradox, that I am a dotard, or that pitiable 
thing The Old Pioneer; but these middle-aged and 
elderly contemporaries of mine, who, after twenty years 
of my plays, still cannot settle down to me and recognise 
that I am as inevitable as Shakespear and much more 
to their own taste, positively annoy me, which I am 
sure is the last thing in the world they intend. 

The technically interesting part of Casar and 
Cleopatra is that it is “a history”: the old term for 
a chronicle play. It is a long time—some centuries, 
in fact—since anyone but Masefield and Laurence 
Housman (censored for it) has put a chronicle on the 
stage as Shakespear put the chronicies of Holinshed 
and Plutarch. We have had Virginius, and Richelieu, 
and Louis XI., and Charles V. figuring in invented 
dramatic incidents; and the plays in which these 
occur have been called historical. But the real thing, 
the play in which the playwright simply takes what 
the chronicler brings him and puts it on the stage 
just as it is said to have happened—which is just 
what I have done in Cesar and Cleopatra and what 
Masefield has done in Pompey—is a revival curious 
enough to interest as such a critic with any feeling for his 
profession. How far is it possible to interest playgoers 
in chronicle pure and simple? Take this odd rigmarole 
about Cesar going to Egypt in pursuit of Pompey ; 
finding Pompey dead and trying to collect the old debt 
due by the not highly respected monarch Auletes (who, 
like Frederick the Great, played the flute); taking the 
side of Cleopatra in her quarrel with her little brother 
Ptolemy for the throne of Egypt solely because she 
attracted him personally ; nearly getting killed in an 
insurrection provoked by the murder of the eunuch 
Pothinus; getting rescued in the nick of time by Mith- 
ridates of Pergamos; and going off on his travels and 
campaigns again! All this is not drama: it is mere 
anecdote. Indeed, it is so scatterbrained, insignificant, 


and, consequently, undramatic, that some authorities 
contend that it never happened at all, and that Cesar’s 
expedition to Alexandria after Pharsalia is a fable. 

*JMy friend Walkley, whose ignorance of history is a 
disgrace to The Times and a joy to its readers, has all 
along insisted that Cesar and Cleopatra is comic opera 
invented by myself. 


To him, Cesar asking for barley 


water instead of hock or claret is farce pushed to the 
limit. Other critics think that Cesar might have drunk 
barley water because they never drink it themselves, but 
are sure that he never ate oysters. Others are shocked 
by what they take to be the puerile invention of Cesar 
wearing the large wreath to conceal his baldness. They 
say “‘ What a cynic you are!” not knowing, poor dears, 
that the story is as hackneyed as that of King Alfred 
and the cakes. Others complain that the plot is ill 
constructed, rambling, inconclusive, and so forth, as if I 
had made Roman history. As far as I can recall, only two 
critics, Mr. Massingham and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
knew that what they were looking at was a chapter 
of Mommsen and a page of Plutarch furnished with 
scenery and dialogue, and that a boy brought to see 
the play could pass an examination next day on the 
Alexandrian expedition without losing a mark. 

But both Mr. Massingham and Mr. MacCarthy express 
one feeling in common with the ignoramuses. This 
feeling is that the Caesar shewn at Drury Lane by Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson and myself is not the Caesar who was 
so like Mahomet in his susceptibility to sexual attraction 
that his soldiers sang ribald songs about his baldness, 
and his enemies in the Senate accused him of being every 
woman’s husband and something worse to boot. Mr. 
MacCarthy, too, objects that my Czsar is too squeamish 
about killing people, and says “ if Mr. Shaw had lifted 
from Plutarch that speech of Czsar’s to Metellus, who 
tried to prevent him from appropriating the treasury of 
Saturn : ‘Thwart me, young man, and I shall kill you.’ ” 
Now, as it happens, I have lifted that speech from Plu- 
tarch. In the play, Cesar, in the Alexandrian treasury, 
is asked by Pothinus where his right is. He replies: 
“In Rufio’s scabbard,” which is a fair paraphrase of 
his remark to Metellus. To confess the truth, if there 
is a point in the play on which I pride myself more than 
another, it is the way in which I have shewn how this 
readiness to kill tigers, and blackguards, and obstruc- 
tive idealogues (Napoleon’s word) is part of the same 
character that abhors waste and murder, and is, in the 
most accurate sense of the word, a kind character. Czesar 
throughout expresses the greatest horror of judicial 
academic murder and cruelty, whether committed by 
himself on Vercingetorix and the Gauls or imagined 
by him as what Rufio might have done to the savage 
Egyptian nurse whose throat he has cut as he would that 
of a mad dog. A murder of a higher man by a lower one, 
as Pompey by Septimius, or a treacherous and spiteful 
murder like that of Pothinus, revolts him; but his 
readiness to remove human obstacles by the sword if 
they will not step out of the way of the Gods is not a 
contradiction of this side of his character, but a part of it. 
I protest I have done this bit of my job extremely well ; 
and I call on Mr. MacCarthy to prostrate himself and 
admire the genius of the dramatist he has rashly 
disparaged. 

As to my alleged failure to present the erotic Cesar, 
that is a matter almost too delicate for discussion. But 
it seems to me that the very first consideration that must 
occur to any English dramatic expert in this connection 
is that Cesar was not Antony. Yet it is precisely be- 
cause Cesar in my play is not Antony that I am told he 
is not Cesar. Mr. MacCarthy says that Cesar stayed 
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toojlong in Alexandria for Cleopatra’s sake. But the 
fact remains that Cesar did not think it too long, and 
that, as the upshot proved, he was right. Antony let 
Cleopatra disgrace and ruin him: when he left her he 
came back to her like the needle to the magnet. She 
influenced Ceesar’s affairs so little that few people know 
that he ever met her; and when he left her she had to 
go after him to Rome to get hold of him again. Antony 
was Cleopatra’s slave: Julius was “every woman's 
husband.” I have no doubt he stayed in Alexandria 
just as long as he dared ; but he went in the nick of time 
at last; and he would never have seen Cleopatra again 
if she had left it to him. 

The truth, if you insist on my blurting it out, is 
that theatrical critics are a much misunderstood class. 
Their profession obliges them to pose as experts in 
gallantry, as veritable Ovids and Don Juans who know 
all about love and consider the world well lost for it. But 
they never write a line about it that does not betray a 
lamblike innocence. If they met Mahomet or Cesar in 
the flesh they would put him down as a cold ascetic. 
They often express that view of me; and I am very like 
Cesar except for an unfortunate personal timidity and 
a certain want of readiness as to the right thing to do 
or say at a moment’s notice. And Mr. Forbes-Robertson 
is more like Caesar than Cesar was like himself. Whether 
the strength and continence that enable a man to be 
dignified and decent before the world are rooted in im- 
potence is a question I cannot here discreetly discuss, 
so many eminent persons now alive being both dignified 
and decent. I trust that “ whatever records leap to 
light, we never shall be shamed”; so let us hope that 
our executors will burn our private correspondence. 

G. B. S. 


THE CHILTERNS 


OUR hands, my dear, adorable, 
Your lips of tenderness 
—Oh, I’ve loved you faithfully and well, 
Three years, or a bit less. 
It wasn’t a success. 
Thank God, that’s done ! and I'll take the road, 
Quit of my youth and you, 
The Roman road to Wendover 
By Tring and Lilley Hoo, 


As a free man may do. 


For youth goes over, the joys that fly, 
The tears that follow fast ; 

And the dirtiest things we do must lie 
Forgotten at the last ; 
Even Love goes past. 


What’s left behind I shall not find, 
The splendour and the pain ; 

The splash of sun, the shouting wind, 
And the brave sting of rain, 
I may not meet again. 


But the years that take the best away, 
Give something in the end ; 

And a better friend than love have they, 
For none to mar or mend, 
That have themselves to friend. 





I shall desire and I shall find 
The best of my desires ; 

The autumn road, the mellow wind 
That soothes the darkening shires, 
And laughter, and inn-fires. 


White mist about the black hedgerows, 
The slumbering Midland plain, 

The silence where the clover grows, 
And the dead leaves in the lane, 
Certainly, these remain. 


And I shall find some girl perhaps, 
And a better one than you, 
With eyes as wise, but kindlier, 
And lips as soft, but true. 
And I daresay she will do. 
Rurert Brooke. 


THE CENOTAPH 


HE daffodils were before their time this year, so 

that now, when the garden should be golden 

with them, there are only little whitey-brown 
paper flags untidy on the ends of the long stalks that used 
to,hold the daffodils. The May narcissus is not out yet, 
so there is really nothing in the garden but cowslips and 
primroses, a few early forget-me-nots, white arabis, and 
that little plant that is just like arabis, only it wears a 
different coloured gown and has a different sounding 
name. There are the grape-hyacinths, of course, and 
the red deadnettle, a little sentimental in colouring, but 
not without charm. There is leopard’s bane too, and its 
cousin the dandelion. There are a few pink tulips, and 
the fat buds of the flag-flowers and the bullet-headed 
promise of the peonies. The box hedge is powdered 
with little new leaves, and the red buds of the creeper are 
like coral. In the shrubbery there is woodruffe—and the 
periwinkle—both the larger and the less. If a man and 
his wife eat the leaves of the periwinkle together, they 
will be always faithful and always fond. That was told 
me a long time ago, in another garden, a very little garden 
quite full of flowers, all close together. You could not 
see the earth for the flowers in that garden; and if two 
people walked in it, they had to walk very close together, 
for the red-brick path was narrow. The garden to which 
the daffodils this year came too early is very large; four 
can walk abreast along its paths, and I walk in it alone. 
One used not, I remember, to walk much in the little 
garden with the brick paths—rather one leaned on the 
gate and watched the lady of the garden at work among 
her flowers. She had a trowel and an old pair of scissors, 
and a special apron with pockets to put bass and nails 
and hammer in; for roots and refuse a trug basket, be- 
cause it was a little Sussex garden. 

The gate was at the top of a grassy bank, and a small 
flight of red steps led up to it. On the other side of the 
road was the village green, where the fair was held in 
May and the flower show in August. The lady of the 
garden won a prize at the flower show every year. I 
think she would have won it even if her flowers had been 
less beautiful than they were. Her eyes were as blue as 
rain-pools under an April sky, and her smile was as sweet 
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as sunshine. A rose tree grew high and strong against 
the wooden fence of the house—the Glordy John, she 
called it. Up the side of the house, against that part 
of the garden where the onions and carrots and beans 
grew in straight green lines, a pear tree climbed, its 
smooth boughs trained right and left like a ladder. A 
window with a fluttering white curtain showed among 
the pear blossom. 

It was from that window that her son used to climb 
down—for the pear tree was indeed a ladder—to go about 
his graceless, sordid adventures. That was why, after 
his father died, he, driving the carrier’s cart that bore 
the family fortunes, fell asleep on his bench and woke 
in the ditch. He limped from that day. But the old 
grey horse, who had limped a little from age, limped no 
more. The village subscribed to cet her a new liorse, on 
condition that he should not drive it. Another youth, 
cadet of the house of Collins of the Mill, up Benenden way, 
drove slowly but surely. And the lady of the garden 
paid her way. What with the carrier’s cart, and the 
pears and the raspberries, and the ducks that brought 
up their families and took them to swim in the pond on 
the green, the way was paid and a little laid by for a 
rainy day. This little the son found and carried down 
the pear tree. The mother found another hiding-place, 
and began again. 

Then came the village seandal—there is always scandal 
in villages, but this was bitter bad. He escaped from it 
—the new hoard was little, but he took it—and set his 
feet on the pear-tree ladder for the last time. His mother 
took in what was left of the village scandal, and spread 
her skirts in front of the deserted one—like a turkey hen 
protecting its young. When the girl and her baby died 
she paid for the funeral, and wore black for a year. She 
also ordered a tombstone bearing the words : 





SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
LOUIE, 
WHO OUGHT TO IIAVE BEEN 
THE 
BELOVED WIFE OF —— 


But the Rector said the inscription was immoral, and 
refused to allow the stone to be set up. So then she 
carried roots there in a trug basket, till the grave looked 
like a little patch cut from the garden that we loved. 
For the garden had gone on through everything. When 
the flowers were blooming over the last of the village 
scandal she looked about for someone else to love, but 
there was now in the village no one who needed it. 

An old tramp with a churchyard cough stopped to beg 
one day when she was busy weeding her swect-williams. 
He was a very dirty old man. She could not take him 
into her house, which was like a new doll’s house for 
smallness and cleanness. But she made him a home in 
the lodge at the end of her back garden, beyond the 
raspberry canes and the potato patch—a lodge, you 
know, in Sussex is an outhouse—and gave him food 
and kindness till he died. For him she took out the 
black she had bought for the other two. 

She had a basket with a lid, and the lid was always a 
little open, and you could see flowers sticking out. She 
carried it when she went to see her poorer neighbours. 


No one could have told by looking at it that it carried 
anything more than narcissus, or auriculas, or pansies. 
The rest of its contents are chronicled in another place. 

It was in spring, and the tramp had died at Christmas. 
I stopped, as I always did, to look at the close-laid love- 
liness of leaf and flower. There were forget-me-nots and 
pansies and daffodils and woodruffe, and little green 
things which by and by would be summer flowers. But 
a third of the garden was bare mould. I had never 
before save in winter seen a foot of brown earth in that 
I gave her good day, and my eyes inquired. ‘¢ 
she answered. “ He’s a- 


garden. 

“It’s my grandson, sir,” 
coming home to live along of me. I had a letter only 
yesterday in Bill’s own write of hand. He got married 
out in them outlandish parts—and the young lady’s dead, 
poor soul; and Bill, he don’t understand children, so 
he’s sending him home to me.” 

Yes, but the garden ?”’ I asked. 

“* Well, you see, sir,” she said, her blue eyes soft and 
kind as the spring sky above us, “* it’s little I can do for 
the dear child. I thought he’d like a bit of a garden 
to play in, so I’m a-goin’ to lay it down in grass.” 

** And all your beautiful flowers ? ”’ 

“He couldn’t play on the flowers, you know,” she 
laughed, “‘ and I'll leave a little border all round for him 
to pick if he wants—bless his little heart! Sir Thomas's 
I’m sending Collins 


“ee 


gardener’s promised me the turves. 
for them to-night.” 

** But couldn’t the child play on the green ?”’ 
** All your lovely flowers——” 

““ The green ain’t safe—not for him. He's but three,” 
she said; “ coming over in charge of the stewardess in 
the ship that’s called the York and Lancaster—such 
a beautiful name for a ship! That bush by the gate’s 
the same name, a striped pink and white it is—very 
pretty to see, but no scent.” 

She went on digging up pansies, and packing them in 
the trug. 

* But,” I urged, “* wouldn’t a lawn in the back garden 
do as well?” 

“Not so sunny,” she told me; “and little children, they 
want the sun, same as what plants do.” 
“ But vour beautiful garden,”’ I said 

of the village—all your flowers——” 

“Dear me, sir!” she said, patient of my ignorance, 
‘* what’s all the flowers there are compared with a child ?”’ 

She said that, and stood up and looked at me, and I 
swear that her sixty years had done nothing but add to 
the beauty of her face and the light of her eyes. 

I came away feeling mean and small, and went back to 
my own garden, and walked in it, wondering how strong 
a power would be needed to make me root up and destroy 
the loving work of years. I know now, but then I did 
not know. 

It chanced that next day I had to leave my garden 
and go to London, and it was June—late June—before 
I again walked up the village street and across the green. 

She was in her garden, and I went up the little red 
steps and hailed her. She was alone, and she was not 
doing anything. It struck me with a cold shock that 
this was the first time I had ever seen her idle. The sun 
was in my eyes, and I could not see her face plainly ; but 
I saw that she was idle, and that the turves had not taken 


I asked. 
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root ; they were brown, and had shrunk from each other 
in hard oblongs, with dark cross-hatchings between. 

I gave her good day, and she answered me, and I 
was such a fool that I read nothing in her voice. 

** And where's the boy ?”’ I asked. 

She did not answer for a moment. Then she said: “ I 
thought you’d have see it in the papers, sir. The York 
and Lancaster, she went down—the very night I sent 
Collins to fetch home them turves.” 

I could not think of anything to say, but the idiot that 
lives in all of us—only mostly we keep him down—-said : 
“ Are you going to put your flowers back ?” 

How could I have said it? But she did not resent it. 
She only said gently : 

“Tt don’t seem worth it—for such a little while.” 

Then I found something to say. 

“Don’t you worry, my dear,” she answered. “I 
know you didn’t mean anything but what’s kind.” 

I said something else. 

‘“* Well, I don’t suppose my own time’ll be so long,” 
she said; ‘“ and besides ’°—she hesitated—‘ you see—I 
couldn’t put up a stone over the child or anything.” 

K. NEsBIT. 


IN THE ORCHARD 


IRY and quick and wise 
In the shed light of the sun, 
You clasp with friendly eyes 
The thoughts from mine that run. 


But something breaks the link, 
I solitary stand 

By a giant gully’s brink 
In some vast gloomy land. 


Sole central watcher I, 
With steadfast sadness now, 
In that waste land descry 
*Neath the awful heavens how 


Your life doth dizzy drop 
A little foam of flame 
From a peak without a top 
To a pit without a name. 
J. C. Squire. 


THE LOTTERY TICKET 


VAN DMITRICH, a middle-aged man, living with 
his family on a salary of twelve hundred roubles a 
year, and quite content with his lot, sat down on 
the divan one evening after supper to read his paper. 

‘ I forgot to take a look at the paper to-day,” said his 
wife, clearing the table. ‘“‘ Won’t you see if it contains 
the results of the lottery drawing ?” 

“Yes, they are here,” answered Ivan Dmitrich. 
** What is your number ?’ 

** Series 9499, ticket 26.” 

* Well, we shall see—9499 and 26.” 

Ivan Dmitrich had no faith in the lottery, and usually 
did not take the trouble to look at the lottery tables; 
but at this moment he had nothing to do, and, as the 


paper was before his eyes, he began to run his finger down 
the column of figures. As if in rebuke of his incredulity, 
the figure 9499 caught his eye at the second line from the 
top! Without looking to see the number of the ticket 
and amazed at himself, he dropped the paper on his 
knees ; the effect was as if someone had thrown cold 
water on his stomach—and it felt at the same time 
laughable and terrible and sweet ! 

** Masha, 9499 is here,”’ he said hoarsely. 

His wife looked at his amazed, frightened face and 
understood that he was not jesting. 

** 9499 ?”’ she asked, becoming pale and dropping the 
folded cloth on the table. 

“Yes, yes—seriously ! ” 

‘“* And the number of the ticket ? ” 

“Ah, well, I haven't looked. But wait. There's 
time for that. At any rate, the number of our series is 
there. Still, you understand——” 

Ivan Dmitrich glanced at his wife, and smiled broadly, 
rather foolishly, like a child who is shown a sparkling 
object. She also smiled ; she no less than he experienced 
pleasure in knowing only the number of the series and in 
his deferment of learning the number of the lucky ticket. 

** Anyway, it is our series,”’ said Ivan Dmitrich after a 
long silence. ‘‘ That means there is a likelihood that 
we have won. Merely a likelihood, and yet it is there!”’ 

** Have a look now.” 

“No, wait. There’s time for disappointment. It is 
the second line from the top, which means the prize is 
75,000 roubles. That’s something like money ! Suppose 
I look suddenly—and see 26! Eh? And suppose we 
have actually won ?”’ 

Husband and wife began to laugh, and for a long time 
beheld each other in silence. The prospect of fortune 
stunned them ; they even lost the power to reflect and 
consider what they would do with the money, what they 
would buy, and where they would go. They thought 
only of the figures 9499 and 75,000, and enlarged upon 
them in their imagination ; but to the actual happiness 
which was within reach they gave no thought. 

Ivan Dmitrich, holding the newspaper in his hands, 
for a few moments paced the room; only when he 
recovered somewhat from the first impression did he begin 
to reflect a little. 

‘** And what if we have won?” he asked. “ It is the 
beginning of a new life! The ticket is yours; but if it 
were mine, first of all I would use about twenty-five 
thousand roubles in buying some sort of immovable 
property in the shape of an estate ; another ten thousand 
for immediate expenses ; in fact, it is a new order of 
affairs, and that includes travel, the paying of debts, and 
all the rest of it. . . . The remaining forty thousand 
could be deposited and furnish an income.” 

“Yes, the estate is a good idea,” agreed his wife, 
sitting down and folding her hands on her knees. 

‘““Perhaps somewhere in the Tulsk or the Orlov 
district. We might really do without a cottage ; still, 
there’s the income.”’ 

Picture crowded upon picture in his imagination, each 
more lovely, more poetical, than the other; and in every 
one of them he saw himself as a being satiated, serene, 
healthy, feeling warm—even hot! It is summer time, 
and having just eaten a fine cold dish, he is lying stomach 
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upwards in the warm sand on a river-bank, or in his 
garden, under a linden tree. . . . How warm! . . . His 
little son and daughter are playing near by in the sand, 
or catching beetles in the grass. He is sweetly drowsy, 
is not thinking of anything in particular, and his entire 
being is conscious of the fact that there is no necessity 
for him to go to work, neither to-day, nor to-morrow, nor 
yet the day after to-morrow. And having wearied of 
lying down, he wends his way toward the meadow, or to 
the woods to gather mushrooms; or he watches the 
peasants drawing in nets of fish. When the sun begins 
to set he takes towel and soap and goes to the bathing 
pool ; he undresses leisurely, and for some time before 
entering the water strokes his bare chest with the palms 
of his hands. While in the water he watches the little 
minnows dart to and fro, or rests his eyes on the 
wavering green weeds. After the bath he enjoys his tea 
with cream and palatable nick-nacks. . . . Then his 
constitutional in the evening, or a game of whist with 
his neighbours. 

** Yes, it would be fine to buy an estate,” said his wife, 
also musing. It was evident from her expression that 
the thought overwhelmed her. 

Then Ivan Dmitrich’s mind began to picture autumn 
with its rains, its cold evenings, and crisp days. This is 
the season when he must spend his time in the garden, 
and the vegetable plot, and on the river-bank ; this will 
give him an excellent appetite. He will then gulp down 
a large glass of vodka—and follow it up with a bite of 
something nice and spicy—then another vodka! 
Presently his youngsters will come running in from the 
vegetable garden with carrots and radishes, redolent of 
the fresh earth. . . . Then, to throw himself on the 
divan and glance leisurely at an illustrated journal— 
afterwards to cover his face with it, draw down his 

yaistcoat, and succumb to sleep. . . 

The grey, wet days are now here. Rain by day and 
night ; the bare trees are weeping ; the wind is bleak and 
cold. The dogs, the horses, the hens—everything, in 
fact, looks wet, dismal, dejected. Not a time for 
strolling ; and one must stay indoors, pace the room 
back and forth, and look wearily out of the gloomy 
windows. Misery ! 

Ivan Dmitrich paused and glanced at his wife. 

** Masha,” he addressed her, “‘I think I would go 
abroad.” 

And he relapsed once more into his mood of pensive- 
ness, picturing mentally the delights of departing in the 
autumn for the south of France, Italy—even India ! 

“I, too, should like to go abroad,” said his wife. 
** Now have a look at the number!” 

“Not yet! Wait... .” 

He began to pace the room and to reflect. Suppose, 
he thought, his wife should really go abroad with him ? 
It is pleasant to travel alone, or in the company of gay, 
heedless women who live for the moment, and not such 
who, the entire way, would give themselves to thinking 
and talking only of their children, to sighing and to 
trembling over every penny. Ivan Dmitrich pictured 
to himself his wife in the train compartment with a 
multitude of bundles, baskets, and bags; now she is 
sighing and complaining that the journey has given her 
a headache, now that she had spent too much money ; 
he sees himself running at the stations for tea and toast, 





for water. . . . She is denying herself dinner because of 
the expense... . 

“* She would keep account of every penny I spent,”’ he 
thought, glancing at his wife. ‘‘ She would remind me 
that the ticket is hers, not mine! Why should she 
really gc abroad ? What is she likely to see? She will 
sit in her compartment, and keep me near her... 
I know!” 

And for the first time in his life he gave heed to the 
fact that his wife had grown older, uglier, that she 
reeked of the kitchen ; while he was still young, healthy, 
fresh—yes, even fit for another marriage. 

** Of course, it is all sheer nonsense,” he reflected; 
‘‘ what would she do abroad? Yet she would insist on 
going. . . . I can imagine. . . . And actually Naples 
and Kleen are alike to her. She'd only spoil my journey. 
Then, too, I should have to depend on her. Once she 
had the money, she would keep it under six locks . . . 
from me. She would help her relations well enough, but 
she’d count every penny that she gave me.” 

He thought of these relations—all these brothers, 
sisters, aunts, and uncles; once they had an inkling, they 
would begin to grovel, beg, smile pleasantly, dissimulate. 
Repugnant and pitiable people! Give them something, 
and they will ask for more ; refuse, and they will curse 
you, spread scurrilous gossip, and wish you every 
misfortune. 

Ivan Dmitrich thought of his own kin; and their 
faces, which he had regarded before rather indifferently, 
seemed to him now repulsive and detestable. 

** What vermin!” he thought. 

The face of his wife, too, became repulsive and 
detestable. In his breast there arose a fierce rancour 
against her, and he reflected malignantly : 

““She knows nothing of money; therefore she is 
stingy. If she won, she would give me a hundred 
roubles, and keep the rest under lock.” 

No longer with a smile but with hate he gazed at his 
wife. She had her own joyous thoughts, her own plans, 
her own considerations ; she comprehended thoroughly 
what her husband was thinking about. She knew well 
who would be the first to stretch out his paw towards 
her winnings. 

“It is nice to calculate on other people’s money!” 
her glance declared. ‘* No, you will not dare !”’ 

The husband understood her glance; his _heart’s 
rancour arose to a higher pitch ; and to vex his wife, he 
maliciously turned to the fourth page of the newspaper 
and pronounced with triumph : 

*“* Series 9499, ticket 46! But not 26!” 

Their hope and rancour vanished at the same instant, 
and immediately it seemed to Ivan Dmitrich and his 
wife that their rooms were small, low, and dark, that the 
supper which they had just eaten did not gratify their 
appetites, but only oppressed their stomachs, and the 
evenings were long and tedious. .. . 

“The deuce take it!” exclaimed Ivan Dmitrich, 
beginning to scold. ‘“‘ Wherever one goes, scraps of 
paper are under one’s feet—and crumbs and dirt! The 
rooms are never swept! It’s enough to drive one from 
home—and to the devil. I might as well go out and 
hang myself on the first aspen.” 

ANTON TCHEKOV 
(Translated by John Cournos). 
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HOW THEY Do IT 


No. 4.—Mr. Joun MASEFIELD. 


[As we observed last week, the following is not an original 


work by the author mentioned, but a parody.| 
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Art and Drama 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


EW of our national institutions have been so widely or 
so adversely criticised in recent ycars as that ancient 
and highly respectable foundation the Royal Academy 

of Arts. Nothing but the inherent solidity of its constitution 
could have saved it from the malign attacks which have been 
made upon it from all sides, or upheld its popularity among 
the thousands of visitors who flock to its turnstiles with the 
approach of every smiling May. 

Like the Bank of England, it stands for all that is steady 
and sound ; its existence imparts a sense of security to the 
people, and in its own department it performs, as it were, the 
functions of a guardian of public safety. If its reputation 
has fallen a little, so have Consols; but the security subsists. 
Experts may gamble in futurists, jobbers and dealers may 
speculate in old masters, but for the British householder 
there is more solid attraction in the gilt-edged picture that 
(like his Mappin & Webb) is hall-marked by authority than 
in any wild-cat schemes of colour or decoration floated by 
outsiders. 

Certainly it was manly and unselfish of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
to insist on royal patronage for the arts in general, when he 
could obtain none for himself personally. More than that, it 
was far-seeing, for there can be no question at all that the 
foundation of the Royal Academy—nearly a century and a 
half ago—gave an enormous impetus to the practice of 
painting and was one of the chief causes of the successful 
establishment of the art in England on a business footing. 
The forty members who attain to royal honours become 
thereby more than painters; they are thenceforth the official 
trustees of the British school of painting. 

It might plausibly be urged that, having thus won their 
way to fame, they should cease to paint and devote them- 
selves to encouraging art by precept rather than by practice. 
The loss to the public would not perhaps be greater than the 
advantage to the profession, especially as in the capacity of 
trustees of the Chantrey Bequest they have opportunities of 
exhibiting their works in the Tate Gallery which are denied 
to less fortunate practitioners. Their duties, too, are becom- 
ing more arduous every year, as the vast increase in the 
number of pictures sent to Burlington House makes it more 


and more difficult to make sure that nothing undesirable 
creeps into the exhibitions. 

Upon the whole, their exertions in this respeet appear to 
have been well directed, and the impression created by a 
casual stroll through the galleries this year is a pleasurable 
one. The general average is well up to the drawing-room 
level, and there is little, if anything, which could reasonably 
be complained of as not being in accordance with the accepted 
vanons of good taste. The catalogue, too, is well arranged, 
whether for reading aloud before the pictures or musing over 
when resting on the sofas, and contains a pleasing anthology 
of both prose and verse, from which we take the following :— 


‘** A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast,”’ ete. 


‘** When all the world is young, lad, 
And all the trees are green.” 


“One day the Queen was showing her sons a book of 
poetry. Seeing that the little Prince Alfred was much 
interested in the illuminations, she said, ‘ Whichever of you 
shall soonest learn this poem may have it for his own.’ ” 


From among so much that is equal in merit it is difficult 
to select particular examples without doing injustice to the 
rest. Perhaps it is easier to treat the pictures as subjects 
for conversation at dinner parties rather than in respect of 
their artistic qualities, and thus to escape the danger of over- 
praising some and overlooking others. First, of course, 
there are the Royalties. The King and the Queen, singly, 
and a family group. Then come the nobility and gentry, of 
whom there are quite as many as is usual or necessary to give 
a proper tone to the exhibition. Then there are the children 
and horses and dogs of the last-named—all as bright and 
breezy as ever. These three classes alone should afford as 
much food for discussion as the host is likely to for digestion 
in as many courses. For the remainder of the meal there are 
the subject pictures, of which there are at least two or three 
that ought to afford useful topics. One of the best is called 
At the Lawyer's, though it is hung so high up that it is 
difficult to see it. The Firstborn, by the same artist, is 
more fortunate, and not undeservedly so, in finding the line 
in the first room. Another is entitled Finance, and might 
very well be a recollection of a now famous after-dinner 


conversation in the West-end. The Reading is a very 
delightful piece. A Fallen Idol belongs to a somewhat 


outworn cult, whose votaries are nowadays happier with the 
picture papers and picture theatres than with art for art’s 
sake. In Gallery No. [X., which is reserved for the smaller 
pieces, there is always plenty that is worth looking at, and 
this year there is quite as much as usual. If the truth must 
be told—not that in art criticism that is a sine qua non—it is 
often the largest canvases which are the least important in 
contributing to the success of an exhibition. The tendency 
of late years seems to be towards a general reduction of 
measurements, in which particular respect the President 
himself sets a good example. Speaking generally, there is 
little ground for dissatisfaction at the state of our resources 
in the department of painting as evidenced by the present 
exhibition. The number of pictures in oils is confined to 
923, which doubtless means that at least four times that 
number were offered. But among those exhibited—except- 
ing one or two unavoidable inclusions from the oldest and 
worst offenders—the standard is, for the class of painting 
which the Academy encourages, a far higher one than was to 
be seen a decade ago. No one expects to find masterpieces 
at Burlington House, nor, I think, is it absolutely wide of the 
mark to add that nobody wants to. 


RANDALL DAvVIEs. 
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TWO PLAYS 


R. <A. E. W. MASON’S) Open Windows 
(St. James’ Theatre) is a_ solid, “ well-con- 
structed ” socicty drama, with a prime Alexander 
part in it. Sir George’s quict, understanding smile, which 
raiscs a corner of the mouth and betrays the kindness and 
bitterness of a strong man’s sclf-control, is the leit-motif of 
the play. The other note which is struck was symbolised 
for me by the arrival at the country house, where Sir George 
is staying for a week end, of his red ministerial despatch-box. 
About these delicious leather receptacles still lingers the 
political sentiment of the Palmerstonian period. As a 
perfume affects the senses so do they exhale for the imagina- 
tion the romance of personal success in “ the great world of 
politics.” No young Minister of State should travel without 
one, for can it not be carried with tolerable ease by one man, 
and if necessary be filled with bills and collars? On a 
journey it should occupy the corner seat opposite him ; on 
his arrival it should lic upon the hall table ; and when at the 
close of midnight talk, the informality of which has barely 
concealed its importance, and the procession of candles 
twinkles bedwards, Ict him take it with him that men may 
think “‘ Now he goes to his papers.” Whoever has been 
privileged to witness such a scene will have the cluc to the 
glow of vicarious satisfaction, the reflected flush, as it were, 
on the face of Sir George’s host when he bears in the ver- 
milion box, and exclaims enthusiastically: “* John, you have 
all that life can give.” 

As a matter of fact I fancy the arrival of papers is as 
little a matter for exhilaration to a politician looking forward 
to a Sunday in the country as a telegram, “* Twelve hundred 
words—proposed street improvements—messenger meets 
5.80 train,” to a journalist in similar conditions ; but this 
play is not quite set in the world of facts. You will not find 
it, therefore, hard to take on trust for the moment that the 
irony of fate was never more complete than when, at the 
fall of the curtain upon Act I., Sir George, who has just 
discovered he is not the father of his grown-up daughter, 
bows his head across a red despatch-box. 

Open Windows and its characters do not belong to reality 
or to romance ; but to that region familiar to novel-readers 
which lies betwixt and between, where furniture, houses, and 
people’s little habits are real enough, but their sentiments 
and motives are too dependable, not to say mechanical ; 
where crises and dénouements are frequent, while their effects 
upon character and emotion can be confidently anticipated. 
The surprises of fiction lie in unexpected events, but those of 
life in the unexpected ways in which people take things. It is 
a foregone conclusion in orthodox fiction that the immediate 
effect upon Sir George’s behaviour of this disconcerting 
discovery about his daughter should be such as to wring from 
her the cry, “* Father, why do you shrink from me?” that 
he should first resolve to hand her over to her true father, 
as though she were a family picture to which some one else 
had a prior claim ; that it should only be after a struggle 
that he “ opens a window ”’ in his mind, and decides not to 
break up his home. 

But, however orthodox from the point of view of 
fiction, dramatically this “ shrinking” is a mistake; Mr. 
Mason would have conveyed more vividly a sense of his 
hero’s troubled mind had he made him cling impulsively to 
this adored child; he might, then, have been touching 
instead of stockish. It is, of course, natural that a discovery 
of this kind should at first put a distance between man and 
wife, and in dealing with this relation Mr. Mason is on firm 
ground. The scene in which Miss Irene Vanbrugh con- 
vinees her husband that though their marriage began in 


deception, true affection followed, offered her an opportunity 
for displaying that urgent, hurrying sincerity which she 
always acts so well; in self-justification, whether it takes 
the form of desperate lying or despairing honest protestation, 
she is always admirable, always charming. 

Mr. Mason has put a great deal of careful work into this 
play. The play fell between realism and romance, and, there- 
fore, to my thinking, into platitude; but it reminds me 
again that the dramatists who work that unfruitful region 
often take far greater pains with their work than others 
who have a better sense of what is interesting. One reason 
why the conventional dramatist still holds his own so tri- 
umphantly is that his rival’s work often has the air of having 
been knocked off in a fortnight. The esthetic qualities 
which a play may have in common with .an expensive 
dressing-case are not to be held too lightly. In realism, too, 
it is the last rub which polishes the mirror, only the polish 
must, as it were, come from within, through a completer 
grasp of character, a process which requires even a greater 
expenditure of time and labour. 

It is not sufficient that the dialogue should rattle on with 
the liveliness of spontancous talk, or drag with authentic 
dismalness. The opinion of the public, who in their some- 
thing-for-my-money-pleasc way have a pretty shrewd idea 
of finish, is worth attending to on this point. 


Sir Herbert Tree has revived The School for Scandal again. 
He plays the part of Sir Peter Teazle himself ; but though 
he holds the character well together, and illuminates it by 
those telling little confidential gestures, of which he is a 
master, his conception of the part is fundamentally wrong. 
Indeed, the whole production is vitiated by a too sentimental 
interpretation of Sheridan’s work. He makes Sir Peter 
touching, sympathetic; interpreting him in the light of 
Victorian sentiment, instead of in the spirit of the Regency. 
Sir Herbert Tree has not realised how much of the old- 
husband-baiting spirit of Restoration and Qucen Anne 
comedy survives in Sheridan. Sir Peter, to his contem- 
poraries, was ridiculous. Nowadays, we are not hard enough 
to think the torments of his predicament merely comic ; 
we are so used to such alliances, that we have come to persuade 
ourselves that the green of old age matches very prettily 
with that of spring. There was a vein of romantic chivalry in 
Sheridan which revolted, to a certain extent, against fashion- 
able society of his day, with its prime demand: “Thou 
shalt not be sick, sorry, or elderly ” ; but he was more of it 
than against it, for all that. At His Majesty’s Lady Teazle’s 
exposure is taken too seriously ; when the screen falls there is 
a long pause in which we are invited to plumb the depths of 
old Sir Peter’s bitterness, and her ladyship melts into too 
tender a repentance. This is a mistake ; the mood of play 
should never lose its bright, hard gaicty. Charles Surface’s 
uncontrollable amusement at the incident strikes the key- 
note, and Sir Peter in his discomfiture only escapes being 
unmitigatedly ridiculous, because Joseph is not even a 
genuine lover, and the figure he cuts is still more lamentable. 
I admit it was tempting to drop into sentiment, when there 
was a Lady Teazle to hand so capable of rousing tender 
sympathies at sight as Miss Neilson-Terry, who sparkles 
enchantingly across the stage; but it was a temptation 
worth resisting. It was a mistake, too, in stage manage- 
ment to clear off the revellers when Charles knocks down the 
ancestral portraits to his uncle in disguise ; the scene wants 
achorus. Mr. Nigel Playfair made the most of Sir Benjamin 
Backbite. I have never seen him fail in a part yet. 

DesmMonp MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. MACMILLAN have got ready the first few 
M volumes of the collected edition of Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s works, and propose shortly to issuc 
them. The edition will include his novels, several volumes of 
short stories, and a volume of verse, much of which has not 
previously been published. There is one rather charming 
sonnet by Sir Gilbert in the Oxford Book of English Verse, 
but (as a Liberal M.P. once remarked in the House after 
listening to one of his interminable speeches) he is chiefly 
known as “a master of prose.” These collected editions 
of contemporary writers are in fashion just now, Mr. Hardy, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman, Mr. Hewlett, and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling being amongst those who have recently had solid 
monuments of this kind erected to their fame. The Bombay 
Edition of Mr. Kipling has been sold out in advance ; 
obviously there are some people about who do not restrict 
themselves to shilling reprints, in spite of what those pessi- 
mistie dogs the bookscllers say. There still remain several 
authors whom one would like to see in a collected uniform 
edition—Mr. Wells, for instanec, and Mr. Bennett. Mr. 
Shaw, again, though he has striven to get something like 
uniformity in his bindings and typography, would benefit 
his readers and himself considerably if he would issuc his 
omnia opera in a collected edition. 


* * * 


Somebody writes to ask me “ why no one issues an 
anthology of parodies.” The best answer to that is that there 
are two quite good ones on the market. One was compiled 
by Mr. Arthur Symons, and is included in the Red Letter 
Library ; the other, published only last autumn by Hutchin- 
son’s, was edited by Messrs. Adam and White. Mr. Symons’ 
is the more fastidiously chosen, but the other is larger and 
more comprehensive. Mr. Symons’ selection from the 
classical parodists is perfect, but he makes little use of 
modern work; whereas his rivals include a good many 
modern things, although some of them are feeble stuff by 
people who have hardly been heard of, and don’t deserve 
to be. 


* * * 


Few even of those persons who appreciate parody best 
know how much really first-class work of the kind there is 
in the language. They know, perhaps, Pope’s Imitations ; 
they know Rejected Addresses; they know (possibly) 
something of Hookham Frere; they know Swinburne’s 
incomparable travesties of his contemporaries in the Hepta- 
logia ; and they know the books of Calverley, of “J. K. S.,” 
and of Mr. Owen Seaman. But this enumeration nothing 
like completes the tale. Isaac Hawkins Browne, the 
eighteenth-century parodist, had as fine a sense of other 
writers’ language and rhythm as any writer before or since ; 
and it is difficult to conceive better parodies than those 
written by James Hogg. Our own time has produced a very 
great amount of first-class parody, much of which is to be 
found in the Adam and White book. There is, for example, 
Sir A. Quiller-Couch’s astonishingly dexterous Scots ballad 
in which Sir Patrick Spens is fetched from Cambridge to 
Dunfermline toun to erect for King Jamie an equilateral 
triangle upon a given straight line. There is Mr. Seaman’s 
perfect replica of Mr. Alfred Austin’s style, narrating the 
steps by which that bard climbed to the Laureateship. And, 
best example, perhaps, of the work of the younger men, 
there is Mr. Wilfrid Blair’s The Noyes of Battle, which is a 





far finer criticism of Mr. Noyes’ Drake epic than anything 
that appeared in the review columns of the newspapers. 
* * * 

There are still numbers of modern poets who have not 
been satisfactorily parodied. Everybody has done Tenny- 
son; Browning has been done well by “J. K. S.,” and 
superbly by Swinburne and by Sir Frederick Pollock in his 
diabolically brilliant versifications of Leading Cases. 
“ Evoe ” and W. H. Mallock (in the New Republic) have had 
some success with Matthew Arnold, and the Rossettis, 
Patmore, Swinburne, Mrs. Browning, and Kipling have all 
been adequately dealt with, some of them ad nauseam. Mr. 
Seaman has perpetrated hideously effective burlesques of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy ; but I have not seen Meredith parodied 
well, and the same may be said of Mr. William Watson, 
Mr. Yeats, Mr. Robert Bridges (whose manner would be 
exceedingly difficult for a parodist to scize), Francis Thomp- 
son (whose exceedingly individual expression crics aloud for 
imitation), and Mr, A. E. Housman, of the Shropshire Lad. 
Mr. Ezra Pound had a most amusing dig at the last-named 
in his Canzoni (it ended with “* I hope we shall all be dead 
pretty soon”); but though it was good as a travesty of Mr. 
Housman’s thought, there was no attempt in it to catch his 
method of expression. 

x BS * 

Is there any living Englishman who has committed a 
hundred books ?_ I was looking up somebody in Who's Who 
the other day, and my eye was caught by the enormous 
entry under the name of the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. I had 
the energy to count his publications, and found that they 
numbered nincty-four. It was courageous of him to put 
them all down; some of our best-known and most prolific 
authors abstain from mentioning the whole of their works in 
this compilation ; a tactful and judicious proceeding when 
in some years one happens to have published about a dozen 
volumes. I noticed, incidentally, that one of Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s earlier books bore the title of A Crock of Gold. Save for 
the difference between the definite and the indefinite article, 
this is precisely the same as the title of Mr. James Stephens’ 
recent Irish book. The coincidence is curious, as the phrase 
is by no means a commonplace one, or one that would have 
been thought likely to repeat itself. I don’t know whether 
there is any law giving a copyright in such titles. Of course 
Mr. Stephens’ echo must have been quite unintentional, and 
a considerable space of time separated the two publications. 
But if the law says nothing on the subject, I rather think I 
shall bring out a novel entitled The New Machiavelli, The 
Sorrows of Satan, or The Works of William Shakespeare. 

+ * - 

A phenomenon worth observing is the great increase in 
the public interest in pure philosophy. The man-in-the- 
street is not reading metaphysics, and he never will do so; 
not even if the Bellamy state arrives, and the community 
will supply him with free philosophical records on a gramo- 
phone. But the intellectual crowd which in the ‘nineties 
and ’eighties had little to do with mental and moral philo- 
sophy is now busily picking up a smattering of metaphysics. 
The result is a marked increase in the number of new philo- 
sophical books published, and a general habit amongst 
young men who read of assailing one’s ears with such names 
as Bergson, Eucken, Croce, Schiller, Bradley, Ward, and 
Bosanquet. The worst of it is that if one says that one 
doesn’t know anything about these thinkers, and takes no 
interest in philosophy, people think that one is adopting 
a superior pose. They imagine that it is impossible that 
there should be an educated man alive who has not read 
Bergson and is indifferent both to his methods and to his 
results. But, Brethren, it is true. SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Trent’s Last Case. By E. C. BentLEy. 


Gloomy Fanny. By Moritey Roserts. 
6s. 


Because of Jane. 


Nelson & Sons. 2s. 
Eveleigh Nash. 
6s. 


By J. E. Bucxrose. Mills & Boon. 


Mr. Bentley’s detective story is a very good detective 
story as detective stories go. It is constructed largely upon 
the ordinary and conventional model, but it has at least one 
new feature, or a feature, at any rate, new to me, a reader 
of many hundreds of detective stories. A man is found 
dead, presumably murdered, in the first chapter, and the 
name of the person who killed him is not disclosed until the 
last. There are the usual ingeniously contrived false scents, 
but here there are so many of them, and they are contrived 
with such extreme ingenuity, that the reader, unless he have 
an inborn aptitude for the solution of puzzles, will soon give 
up guessing and make up his mind to read on patiently 
until it shall please the author to discover the secret, in his 
own way and at hisown time. Mr. Bentley follows the most 
recent developments in this genre by setting two detectives 
to work on the job, one of them a professional and the 
other an amateur. But he does not, as is mostly done 
nowadays, present the professional as a muddle-headed 
booby, and make of hima mere butt for the ironical witticisms 
of the amateur. He shows a slight tendency to do that now 
and then ; but he evidently thinks the better of it, and for 
his thinking the better of it one thinks the better of him. 
There is, of course, a long list of “‘ clues”: shoes, that to 
the keen eye had evidently been worn by someone for 
whom they were not made ; finger-prints, on various objects ; 
evidences of haste and agitation, on the part of the murdered 
man, in dressing for the final and fatal interview ; the lethal 
and used bullet, which exactly fitted the revolver of one of 
the suspected parties, etc., ete. But these are, of course, 
part of the regular stock of piéces de conviction which every 
writer of detective stories keeps ready to hand in the pigeon- 
holes of his roll-top secretaire. All that one can say of 
Mr. Bentley is that he makes as good and effective a use of 
them as has ever been made before. One could wish that 
he had not made quite so much to-do about the murdered 
man’s false teeth and of the fact that he omitted to insert 
them in his jaws when, as was presumed, he hastily rushed 
out to meet his doom. As a picece of evidence those false 
teeth did not amount to a row of pins; the adjustment of 
them is one of those things that a flurricd man would most 
naturally forget. 

The feature, new in detective stories, is the remarkable 
behaviour of the amateur sleuth-hound just at the moment 
when the scent is hottest. He had arrived at the point when 
he felt quite certain that he could put his finger upon the 
murderer, or, at any rate, upon the principal accessory-before- 
the-fact of the murder, and right then and there he fell over 
head and heels in love with her. Apparently it was her nose 
that finished him: her nose of which he says it “* was of the 
straight and fine sort exquisitely escaping the perdition of 
too much length, which makes a conscientious mind ashamed 
that it cannot help, on occasion, admiring the tip-tilted.” 
In the roseate glow of new-born love professional ambition 
and the ends of justice were immediately lost sight of. He 
abandoned the chase, together with the emoluments and the 
fame that would follow on the capture of the quarry, sat 
down to write the most interesting chapter of the story and 
retired into obscurity, to emerge therefrom only when it was 
borne in upon him that he had been hopelessly astray in his 
conjectures. 

This introduction of sex romance into the very middle of 





a detective story is, I think, new, and I am not at all sure that 
it is welcome. If the complications and tangles inseparable 
from such stories are to be increased by the addition of a love 
interest, they will be too numerous and too worrisome to be 
tolerated. 

Mr. Morley Roberts’s versatility is astonishing. There 
are five stories in this volume, and each of them differs widely 
from the other in theme, in treatment, and in key. It is the 
sort of difference that one most urgently desires in volumes 
of short stories, a difference the absence of which is apt 
mostly to make of them somewhat tedious reading. The 
first story, which gives its title to the book, is a hundred 
pages of sheer and unmitigated amusement. It is written 
in the best spirit of comedy ; now and then it comes peri- 
lously near to farce, but it never quite gets there. One can 
believe it all, and one likes to believe it all. Gloomy Fanny 
is a young man of the idle rich. His enforced idleness does 
not greatly afflict him until he is crossed in love, but then it 
becomes so irksome that his friends begin to get apprehensive 
as to his state of mind. Their apprehensions reach a climax 
when they come across him, sitting melancholiously in his 
club library, trying to gain distraction by reading The 
Spectator. It is true he was holding that instructive journal 
wrong way up. 

** What’s that you’re readin’, Fanny ?”’ asked Arthur Ponsonby. 

“I don’t quite know,” replied Gloomy Fanny. “I never saw it 
before, and don’t want to again. I don’t think much of it.” 

* A thing like that won’t buck you up,” said Burke ; and Fanny 
seemed to agree with him. 

Something prompt, desperate, decisive, must be done if 
worse is not to follow bad, if Fanny is not to decline, say, 
from The Spectator to The Atheneum. So they seek to rouse 
his sporting instincts by laying him long odds that he will not 
be able to do the, for him, most unlikely thing in the 
world—to earn his own living ; that is, to earn his own living 
for just one week down there in Whitechapel. He takes the 
bet, and within an hour or two, leaving behind him his watch, 
shirt-links, and everything else of value, and with only a 
shilling in his pocket, sets out upon the Great Adventure. 
From the moment .his Underground train leaves Charing 
Cross station the fun begins and is sustained to the last line 
of the story. In the scheme of life, according to Mr. Roberts, 
there is evidently a sweet little cherub who sits up aloft and 
watches over the idle rich. An Air from Verdi is a tale of 
crime and, incidentally, an extremely clever analysis of the 
actor-temperament. It has some quality which reminds me 
curiously of R. L. Stevenson’s Markheim ; but if I were asked 
to state at all exactly wherein the resemblance lies, I should 
be quite unable to do so. The Man in the Barn gives a 
description of a blizzard such as might well discourage 
intending emigrants to the Far West. In The Beatus Page 
an old vein of psychology is worked in a new way ; the motive 
of Blanchard’s Passenger is as modern as yesterday afternoon. 
These five stories should not be read at one sitting: they 
should be read at five sittings. 

Most delineators of children in Fiction become so proud of 
their offspring as they continue to delineate that they give 
their readers a great deal too much of them. In this respect, 
indeed, they are not unlike some devoted parents in Fact. 
That is why I rarely take up a book the title of which indi- 
cates that its chief character is a child without feeling that 
before I have got far into it I shall begin to be slightly bored. 
I have no such dubious anticipations when such a book bears 
upon its cover the name of Miss J. E. Buckrose. For 
experience has taught me that in the matter of the presenta- 
tion of children she knows exactly where to draw the line, 
the line where interest ends and tedium or irritation begins. 
I was not in the least surprised, therefore, in reading Because 
of Jane to find that of that delightful little girl’s appearances 
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there was not one too many. Whenever little Jane enters 
the scene she has always something to say that is at once 
truly childlike and thought-provoking—provocative, I mean, 
of thought about child mind and child nature. Here are 
some of the things she says. Jane had thrown her boot at 
Nurse and been duly chidden. 

“Oh, Auntie, Auntie! I didn’t start naughty. I only started 
misrubble. Why doesn’t nobody know where naughty ends and mis- 
rubble begins? . . . I threw it at her because she was glad—glad ! 
When I was so misrubble !”’ 

When parents and guardians and other imperceptive person 
have learnt to discern the fronticr line which separates 
naughtiness from misery, children are likely to have a better 
time of it than they have at present, I fancy. 

* Can I go and play with the Johnsons now ?” 

“The Johnsons ?” said Emmaline. ** Oh, you mean your dolls i 
the dolls’ house. Very well.” 

“Mummy, don’t call them dolls,”’ pleaded little Janc. 

** But they are dolls, dear,” said Emmaline. 

* That’s just why,” said litle Jane. 

Of course it is, and of course a writer of Miss Buckrose’s 
penetration knows that it is of course. And of course Jane’s 
mother—a masterly portrayal of the placidly and perfectly 
self-satisfied middle-class woman—thought that there wa: 
no of course about it. 

The melodramatic episode of the appearance of a believed- 
to-be-dead wife is slightly out of key with the rest of the 
story. Still, one doesn’t mind it, for it called forth from 
Jane the remark : 

* Auntie got one once, but he happened to have another wife that 
he had forgotten about. .So, of course, Auntie was obliged to give 
him up. It was very awkward, because we all wanted a wedding. 
But you can’t have two wives unless you are a Bible story. It does 
seem rather a pity that Uncle Stephen isn’t a Bible story, doesn’t it ?” 

Thanks, Miss Buckrose, many thanks! But surely a 
Liverpool shipowner would have known enough of his 

o 
country’s laws to know that he could not contract another 
legal marriage while he had a wife alive and undivorced, 
wouldn’t he ? 

Husert Bann. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE 


The Trade and Administration of China. By H. B. Morse. 
Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


How England Saved China. By J. Maccowan. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Passing of the Dragon. By J.C. Keytrr, M.A. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. 


The unsettled state of China, together with the magnitude 
of the financial, commercial, and political interests involved 
in its disorder, are producing a great output of books of 
very unequal value. The Trade and Administration of China 
is practically a reprint of an elaborate description, written in 
1907, of the Government, central and provincial, the revenue 
and expenditure, the currency and weights and measures, and 
the internal and foreign trade of the Chinese Empire—a 
useful publication of the blue-book type. How England 
Saved China, by Mr. Macgowan, will please those who like 
the old Exeter Hall kind of cvangelical Christianity, and 
who wish to be persuaded that the Chinese are on the point 
of embracing this religious creed. Except for the pictures, 
which are numerous and excellent, there is really little in the 
book about China; or, rather, the facts and anecdotes that 
are given are so immersed in theological prejudice that they 
fail to illuminate. Very different is the quality of Mr. J. C. 
Keyte’s The Passing of the Dragon. Here we have a 
measured but vivid description by a Christian missionary 


of his experiences in Central China during the Revolution. 





The author is throughout benevolently anxious to assure the 
world that he admires the Chinese. But the character of his 
evidence is demonstrated by the fact that almost the largest 
number of entries in the index are under the words “ blood, 
lust for,” and “squeeze.” Here is an extract from the 
account of the slaughter of the Manchu inhabitants of 
Sianfu by the revolutionary forces : 


A girl came down the street, a girl of twenty, with hands bound. 
She had been hastily dragged before the judges, in the Magazine, 
temporary headquarters of the Revolution, and was now being taken 
out a hundred yards or so to be beheaded. And in her face was that 
which once seen—by one passer-by at least—was never to be forgotten. 
It was not despair. Ah, no! That anodyne had had no time in which 
to reach her. It was the full young life cheated of its days, going 
out into the dark, the path before her littered by fearful reminders of 
the fate in front. From the pallid lips no sound issued ; they were 
held, as the girl’s whole being was held, by utter terror. The shaking 
limbs, the stumbling gait, proclaimed it, but more than all the awful 
haunting eyes. Along the route where the reek of blood made the 
very air bitter, acrid in the brilliant sunshine, where curses and sobs 
mingled with groans and derisive raucous cries rent the air, they 
went. (Page 45.) ; 
Even more horrible was the wholly unprovoked murder of 
two young Norwegian missionaries by the inhabitants of a 
remote village : 

The faint friendliness or indifference of the majority changed to 
active interest, to repudiation, to persecution. The latent instincts 
of brutality appeared. There was no question of flight. On all sides 
they were surrounded. ‘The clumsy jests, the taunts came. The first 
missile was flung. It was probably one of the hard lumps of loose 
soil, but there are always loose pieces of brick and sherd lying about 
in a village. . . . Spears had been brought by this time—old rusty 
spears that appear from mysterious hiding-places in times of unrest— 
and the two went through a veritable baptism of suffering. By a 
refinement of cruelty, possibly unintentioned, they killed the man 
first. . . . She could see little now, the poor face was marred with 
blows, the senses almost gone. Only she knew that this world was for 
her bounded by the ring of brutal faces: the pitiless, resistless ring. 
(Pages 133-134.) 

As for the factor of “ squeeze,” it appears in almost every 
episode. Everybody cheats, and nearly everybody will do 
anything for a bribe : 

Here again [we are told] was the Nemesis of “ squeeze.” Funds 
were allotted for a good and well-equipped force as guard at this 
point. But these funds had many hands through which to filter, and 
the result was a handful of ill-found, ill-disciplined men, who, at the 
first onslaught, broke and fled. (Page 36.) 


The other salient fact brought out by Mr. Keyte—we 
know not how far he is justified—is the pre-eminence in 
calculated cruelty and barefaced dishonesty of the Moham- 
medans of China, a section of the population numbering, 
it is said, ten or twenty millions, of whom little is usually 
known in this country. 

The Kansu troops [made up of the North-West Mohammedans] 
would take a wounded enemy and cut off both his feet and leave him 
lying on the snow without any qualm, physical or moral ; but this did 
not prevent them from bolting from an enemy, and refusing engage- 
ments which seemed likely to prove hot. Their opponents, whilst less 
ferocious, were no more courageous than they, and only near the end 
of the campaign lost their fear and repulsed the invaders. Either side 
went in fear of the other. (Page 53.) 

Indeed, Mr. Keyte, with what justification we do not 
know, rather implies that the worst characteristics of the 
Chinese are due to the intrusion of the Mohammedan 
Tartars. 

There is one strange fact about all these books on China, 
new and old, which we are unable to explain. Nearly 
every author expresses, in one part or another of his work, 
a great admiration for the Chinese race, and for the social 
ind political virtues that characterise it. We are perpetu- 
ally told that they are law-abiding, honest, kindly, indus- 
trious, and physically vigorous. For instance, Mr. H. B. 
Morse, in his 7'rade and Administration of China, declares 
that the Chinese “ are essentially a law-abiding people, and 
in the country, at least, are guilty of few crimes below their 
common recreations of rebellion and brigandage ”’ (page 59). 
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What, exactly, does Mr. Morse mean by “ law-abiding,” if 
it is compatible with ‘‘ their common recreations of rebellion 
and brigandage ” ? And though they are said to be remark- 
able for their honesty, we find Mr. Arthur Smith, in his 
Village Life in China, incidentally describing as the character- 
istic feature of the country the universal watching of crops 
to prevent theft : 

In every orchard, as soon as the fruit begins to show the smallest 
sign of ripeness, the owner keeps some of his family on guard, day and 
night, until the last apricot, plum or pear is removed from the trees. 
. . - During the months of July and August the fields are dotted with 


little booths . . . . and each of these frail tenements is never for a 
moment deserted until the crops have all been removed. (Page 161.) 


>? 


Again, “‘ the wonderful amount of good health”? which 
Mr. Macgowan declares that the Chinese enjoy is not con- 
sistent with ‘‘ the very considerable amount of sickness to be 
found in any district in which one may be travelling” 
(pages 172- 73), and scems to the statistician incompatible 
with the admittedly colossal death-rate and the periodical 
outbreaks of small-pox, plague, and cholera which sweep, in 
a single year, millions of persons out of existence. We fear 
it is the recorded facts that are true, whilst the adjectival 
encomiums are empty compliments which, for some reason, 
it has become the fashion to pay to the Chinese race. 

The question inevitably arises—a standing enigma for the 
sociologist—why are the Chinese so different from the 
Japanese ? They are, for the most part, apparently of the 
same great racial stock. They had once a common civilisa- 
tion, all the arts and letters of Japan being derived—perhaps 
through Korea—from China. To this day, they have 
essentially the same written language, though their pro- 
nunciation of the ideographic characters common to them 
both has diverged to such an extent as to make them (like 
the different provinces of China itself) mutually unintelligible 
orally. So far as they have a religion as distinguished from 
an ethic, it is Buddhism which has influenced them both. 
Both have a highly organised family system. They are 
separated from each other by no great geographical distance, 
and by no remarkable difference of climate. Yet they stand 
to-day in sharp contrast, not only in such details as the 
beauty and charm of the home and the cleanliness of person 
and clothes, but also in social organisation, in capacity for 
taking on the civilisation and accomplishments of Europe, 
in intellectual achievement, and, above all, in the personal 
character and ethical qualities typical of the two countries. 
The Chinese are fundamentally ecgoistic hedonists, of the 
most “‘ commonsense,” matter-of-fact, materialist type. As 
against any form of social organisation higher than the 
family, they are obstinate individualists, apparently in- 
capable even of understanding any conception of the Common 
Weal. Of idealism, mysticism, or appreciation of anything 
not immediately reducible to terms of individual sensuous 
pleasure, they seem entirely devoid. They have no real 
reverence for anybody or anything in the heavens above or 
on the earth beneath. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
who went into isolated seclusion three hundred years ago, 
at a stage of development apparently not so very different 
from the China of the time (or, for that matter, from the 
Europe of the Middle Ages), have shown themselves capable, 
first, of the momentous decision to emerge completely from 
their isolation, and to take on all the civilisation of Europe ; 
and, secondly, in the short space of fifty years, of con- 
structing a social organisation able to claim equality, and to 
make good that claim, with the first-class Western Powers, 
not only in military and naval strength, but also in wealth 
production, social intercourse, and such highly evolved 
developments as medicine and physical science. What has 
made these wonderful achievements possible is the character 
of the Japanese people; its extraordinary idealism and 


mysticism, which manifests itself in its all-pervading 
reverence—reverence for the parent, reverence for the 
teacher, reverence for the local landed proprietor, reverence 
for the official, above all, reverence for the Emperor as the 
representative of the race: which is seen in the amazing 
patriotism and self-sacrifice for Japan, and which is accom- 
panied by capacity for deliberate plan, persistent effort, and 
subordination of the present to the future. The result is 
that, whereas China seems incapable of indigenous organisa- 
tion on any large scale, Japan has become the most closely 
knit, highly concentrated, purposefully centralised State in 
the world. As to the causes of these differences, we imagine 
that the sociologist can only confess his ignorance. It is 
impossible to believe that the inferiority of the Chinese is 
due to their having taken to eating pork, or that the com- 
paratively recent “ opium habit ” can be regarded as cause 
instead of as effect. More suggestive may be the fact that 
the Japanese people, unlike the Chinese, were drilled and 
disciplined by centuries of a strict ‘‘ Feudalism,” with its 
dominant note of universal obligation and self-subordination. 
To many persons this will seem the most plausible explana- 
tion—just as Carlyle ascribed the national development of 
England to the stern discipline of the Norman Conquest ! 

We may end with a query. We have to note the fact that 
China has not merely failed to progress; it has positively 
decayed. Is it not at least a possible hypothesis that the 
Chinese people are, and have been for centuries, honey- 
combed by practices that we style unnatural, and that these, 
as possibly among the Greeks, have some subtly deteriorating 
effect on character, far-reaching enough to destroy a whole 
civilisation ? 


SOCIALISM AND 1848 


The French Revolution of 1848 in its Economic Aspect : 
Vol. I., Louis Blane’s Organisation du Travail ; Vol. I1., 
Emile Thomas’s Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux. With 
an Introduction, Critical and Historical, by J. A. R. 
Marriott. 5s. net cach volume. 


The National Workshops of 1848 appear often in the litera- 
ture of the Anti-Socialist Union. This body never 
wearies of stating that Socialism was tried once, during 
the French Revolution of 1848, under the name of “ National 
Workshops,” and was an utter failure. We have now an 
opportunity of examining the facts. 

Let us begin with a quotation from Mr. Marriott’s admi- 
rable introduction—a model of lucidity and arrangement : 

In reference to Louis Blanc’s State-aided co-operative workshops, 
it is only fair to insist afresh that between them and the ateliers 
nationaux, for the opening of which the Provisional Government was 
responsible in 1848, there was absolutely nothing in common... . 
The attentive reader of the Organisation du Travail will derive from it 
at least as many arguments in favour of co-operative production as of 
State socialism, perhaps more. True, the State is in the first instance 
to supply the working capital and the instruments of production, but 
after the initial send-off it is the self-governing workshop, not the State 
department, which is to employ labour and organise production. 


What happened in 1848? The Provisional Government, 
almost on the day of its birth, was faced by an angry mob of 
unemployed men and women. Something had to be done on 
the instant, and the Government did the wrong thing—it set 
up relief-works. Naturally the experiment was a failure. 
So, for the matter of that, have been the relicf-works initiated 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain twenty-five years ago in this 
country. Louis Blane had made great play with his phrase 
droit au travail during its nine-year currency before the 
Revolution. Almost on that phrase alone must be placed 
his share of the responsibility for the ateliers nationaux. He 
was not their founder: he was their inspirer only in as limited 
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a sense as that in which Robert Owen may be regarded as 
collaterally related, in the spirit, to the directors of a profit- 
sharing gas company. He was not responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these workshops, but, on the contrary, on 
particularly unfriendly terms with Emile Thomas, who cap- 
tured the post of Director, and who was not a Socialist. He 
and Marie, the Minister of Public Works, failed to hit things 
off, and Thomas was, in consequence, deported to Bordeaux 
before three months had _ passed after the flight of Louis 
Philippe. Says Mr. Marriott : 

There is little doubt that within a few weeks of the establishment of 
the ateliers the Government, or some members of it, had begun to regard 
Thomas’s army as a possible ally against the forces of Socialism. 
Louis Blanc asserts unequivocally that from the first the aleliers were 
designed with a political object. ‘* The real truth is,” he writes, 
“that they were created for no other purpose than of placing at the 
orders of the official adversaries of Socialism an army which, if needs 
were, they might oppose to it.” 

It is thus shown once again that the National Work- 
shops of 1848, so far from illustrating the breakdown of a 
Socialist project, were not inspired by Louis Blane, were 
not administered by Socialists, and were, in fact, actually 
started for the purpose of opposing Socialism. Emile 
Thomas’s history of what actually happened gives masses of 
corroborative detail; but it is sad reading, for it is the story 
of a man let in. 


A MODERN TOURIST 


Dream Cities: Notes of an Autumn Tour in Italy and Dal- 
matia. By Dovetas Go.princ. Pp. 352. Fisher 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Goldring, in his journey down the Dalmatian coast 
last year, visited Zara, Spalato and Ragusa, and then 
passed into Montenegro, reaching Cettinje just before the 
war broke out. But fortunately his holiday did not blossom 
into the usual politico-historical treatise ; if politics, in the 
shape of pan-Slav fanaticism, for instance, forced them- 
selves upon him, he noted them, except at festive moments, 
with a detached eye. For his attitude is simply that of the 
amused modern young man, sensitive to all aspects of the 
human pageant—a pageant which included in this case the 
Riviera and various Italian cities, by way of preface to the 
Dalmatian jaunt. The result is a book which, while catering 
for the conventional tourist by plenty of guide-book details 
and an appendix of fares and hotels, is interesting as a 
rather naif revelation of personality. 

Our Bohemianism nowadays is immensely eclectic ; we 
see the fun and the beauty of high and low life alike, and, 
while we are familiar with the intoxications of all literatures, 
it is a point of honour to savour the more material intoxi- 
cations as well. Mr. Goldring is quite in the swim ; scenes 
of dissipation in cafés (very well drawn) and adventures with 
ladies are equally prominent in his pages with rather oppres- 
sive evidences of the high culture of Oxford. The note 
aimed at is frank enjoyment of all life’s goods. ‘ So there 
we were then, just two children who liked playing with toys 
in the sun, who simply adored little drinks at odd times, and 
things to eat, and juicy fruit, and interesting wines, and 
coffee and rolls in the morning, and Francis Jammes’ 
poetry, and the short stories in the Journal, and silk stockings 
and sunshine.” 

In point of fact, “* we ” did not go on this journey : there 
is a great business at the beginning about “ Alice ” being 
prevented at the last moment from starting. This is pre- 
sumably a sort of jam to lure the reader into swallowing the 
powdery details of a traveller’s experiences, as also are the 
other personages that spasmodically appear, such as the 
exquisite Basil and the post-impressionist (or futurist ?) 
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couple whom we discover in bed at Genoa. The device is 
not very successful ; the taste of the powder, on the whole, 
wins. For one thing, Mr. Goldring does not wear the weight 
of his culture nearly as lightly as his réle of waggish and 
open-minded pilgrim requires. ‘The whole aspect of the 
apartments gave one a vivid impression of the splendours 
of Genoese social life in the sixteenth century ”: he is capable 
of page after page in that manner. When in course of time 
his “* vivid impressions ”’ have been digested again and again 
in the alembic of imagination (for he has imagination), he 
will, we feel sure, produce something better worth reading. 
And if, when that happens, it is still the dreamlike traces 
made on the soul by foreign cities that he wishes to repro- 
duce, he will certainly spare us the commonplace photo- 
graphs with which this book is furnished. The one of the 
pinnacles of Milan Cathedral is particularly exasperating. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Salisbury Plain, its Stones, Cathedral, City, Villages, and 
Folk. By Exia Noyes. Illustrated by Dora Noyes. 
London : Dent. 10s. 6d. net. 

In writing about Salisbury Plain, Miss Ella Noyes has the 
disadvantage of coming after Mr. W. H. Hudson. His 
Shepherd's Life is equal to Jefferies’ Wild Life in a Southern 
County, and is more even in quality and more continuous. 
Miss Noyes’ book is not on the same level, but it commands 
respect, and must not be confused with the common run of 
perfunctory topographies. She really knows the Plain, and 
has taken great pains to give the book a certain completeness. 
After an introductory description come separate chapters 
on Stonehenge, Old Sarum, Salisbury and the Cathedral, 
the Valleys of the Avon and Wylye, Wilton, the roads of the 
plain, the Hampshire edge of the plain; and the reader who 
skips nothing and uses a map can learn more than from any 
other single book about the history and present state of the 
plain, its city, and its villages. ~ 

Miss Noyes has seen and read much, but she lacks both 
the strong interest which might give her knowledge, concen- 
tration, and the literary adroitness which would have been 
a useful second best. No one page, or even chapter, suggests 
how good the total is. In fact, the first impression is that 
the work is a joyless compilation, and probably it is true 
that, whether the task was self-imposed or not, Miss Noyes 
pretty often found herself compelled to put on paper what 
was vague or unripe. Her reflections are lame and common- 
place. There is far too much of this sort of thing, about a 
skeleton : 

What old tragedies of the sudden death of strong men do these 
things signify. Earth makes all sweet. The green sod has lightly 
covered them up through all these centuries, and we who used to walk 
unawares over them upon the hill-top were only vaguely conscious of 
their presence by some peculiar lightness and peace in the air, as of 
sorrow and pain long cleared away. 

Almost any skilled workman could make a better book 
out of the same material, and little more than half the size. 
Miss Noyes’ feelings about things, if her writing does justice 
to them, are not of sufficient importance to be used as 
colouring matter for a book of three hundred large pages. 

It is very easy to show how imperfect her method and 
manner are, to point out her omission of the Ridgeway, her 
use of the word “ sickle ” instead of “ fag-hook ” or “ fag- 
ging-hook.” It is impossible to give an example of her 
merit, which is cumulative. The following is a passage 
somewhat above the average : 

The shepherds still lead their flocks in scriptural fashion, governing 
them, not with the pipe, but with the voice. Sheep nature does not 
change, and these meek creatures, used through countless generations 
to human direction, huddle to the being who brings them to their food. 
Even on those long journeys to the autumn fairs when the flock, starting 
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overnight, walks slowly through the hours of darkness, the good shep- 
herd goes before the sheep, himself guided by the stars over the dim waste 
of downs ; he rests them for a few hours on the way, and in the twilight 
of early morning brings them undistressed to the scene of the fair. 
Returning from a fair with a newly bought flock in charge he will 
precede this also with his dog, encouraging the bewildered sheep to 
follow with a curious chucking of the tongue. 


History, anecdotes, genealogies, legends, old customs, 
methods of work, architecture, characteristics of scenery, 
some quotation, much description, go to make a useful and 
justifiable book. 


The Lawyer: Our Old Man of the Sea. By Witi1amM Durran. 
Foreword by Sir Robert F. Fulton, LL.D. Kegan 
Pavl. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is one of those books whose chapters maintain a 
sturdy independence of one another, and whose every para- 
graph is, as it were, dropped into a showcase, rather than a 
logical sequence. It presents a goodly assortment of 
uncomfortable things (unfortunately facts) about judges and 
juries, solicitors and barristers, in England, in India, and the 
United States. Juries, the all but unquestioned foundation- 
stones of English liberties, are assailed as vigorously as is any 
part of the structure of “legalism,” as Mr. Durran calls 
it. Legal subtleties and judicial cynicisms (of which a pretty 
sheaf of specimens is provided) and a catalogue of short- 
comings which might be extended indefinitely make an 
appalling combination. Waste, muddle, and delay are 
shown and proved to the hilt, but all Mr. Durran’s incisive 
and convincing eloquence is sheer waste if addressed, as this 
appears to be, to lawyers. The suggestion “ the mines for 
the miners ” or “ the railways for the railwaymen ”’ is often 
regarded as the quintessence of Syndicalism, which, as 
everyone knows, is a doctrine inimical to society and sub- 
versive of established government. But “the law for the 
lawyers ”’ is no doctrine, but status quo. We are thus justified 
in believing that in “ legalism ” we have an example of a 
section of society organised on Syndicalist lines ; and it is a 
section that will certainly not reform itself by being talked 
to, even by Mr. Durran. 


Le Chartisme (1830-1848). By Epovarp DoLLeans. 1913, 
2 vols., pp. 426 and 501. H. Floury (Paris). 

England still awaits a philosophical history of the Chartist 
Movement, which would be full of instruction for us at pre- 
sent. Meanwhile, Professor Dolléans of Dijon gives us the 
fruit of seven years’ study in two substantial volumes. These 
make quite pleasant reading, in spite of the very extensive 
quotations from the Labour newspapers of the time, and of 
the full reports of the somewhat turbulent proceedings of the 
celebrated Convention. The book, which gives practically 
no references and has neither biography nor index, is, for the 
most part, a study of the personalities—Lovett, Benbow, 
Bronterre O’Brien, Stephens, Vincent, Ernest Jones, Fergus 
O’Connor, and many others. Quite interesting are the 
peeps that we get of the Chartist connection with Woman 
Suffrage, the General Strike, self-government by industries, 
“Class Consciousness,” the domination of the intense 
minority, and the resulting militancy—all amazingly like 
thought currents of to-day. Professor Dolléans describes 
also the blind alley of a land scheme into which Fergus 
O’Connor led his deluded followers ; and ends the story with 
O’Connor’s death in a lunatic asylum in 1855. But the story 
did not really end there or thus. The book that Professor 
Dolléans has given us makes us more than ever long for a 
sympathetic and exhaustive analysis of one of the most im- 
portant episodes of English working-class history. Pending 
the production of such a work, this book is, on the whole, 
the most instructive account of Chartism. 
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PROBLEMS OF POWER 


Just Published.) By WM. MORTON FULLERTON 


On the staff of ‘‘ The Times'"’ in Paris under Blowitz 
and Lavino. 7s. 6d. net. 


A STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


“This forceful and vital book is one which everyone will read 
who has at heart the history of our time. . « Thissplendid book, which 
defies the limits of a review by the wealth and abundance of its ideas.”’ 

—M. Tardieu, in Le Temps. 


A FRIENDLY GERMANY: 


WHY NOT? 
2s. 6d. net. By LADY PHILLIPS 


Author of ‘‘ South African Recollections.'’ 


PUBLISHED APRIL 10th. LARGE 2nd 
IMPRESSION ALREADY CALLED FOR. 


*’ Courageous, honest, and brilliant.’—The Daily News 
Must command almost general agreement.'’"— The Daily Express. 
** Her little book is admirably well informed as to detail, comprehensive in 
vision, and argued out with logic and plausibility.'"—The Yorkshire Daily 
Observer. 


hee el 


Author of *‘ The Prado and its Masterpieces,'’ ‘‘ Titian,"’ 
etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr Charles Ricketts is an admirable critic—learned, polished and 
illuminating—so that many readers will be glad he has brought together in 
one volume these eighteen essays while appreciating his scholarly 
comment on the art of the past, we are most grateful to Mr. Ricketts, because 
in this book he pays graceful tributes to some of his contemporaries—to 
Condor, Rodin, Constantin Meunier, and Puvis de Chavannes.’’— 

The Athenaeum. 
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of contemporary thought can ignore 
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UNIVERSITY of LONDON 


London School of Economics 
and Political Science, 


CLARE MARKET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 











The following Courses of Lectures are amongst 
those included in the Programme for the 
Summer Term. 





Courses oven to the Public without 
Fee. 


By Dr. RicHaRD 1. ELy, of the University of Wisconsin: a 
course of six lectures on ‘‘ The General Conception af 
Property in Economic Theory.” On Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20 and 22 May, at 5 p.m. 





By PROFESSOR PAUL MANTOUX: a course of eight lectures in 
French, on ‘‘ La Constitution de la Troisitme Répub- 
lique francaise: ses origines: son histoire.’’ On 
Wednesdays and Thursdays, 28, 29 May; 4, 5, 11, 12, 
18, 19 June, at 6 p.m. 


By PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON: (Chadwick Benefaction) a 
course of three lectures on ‘‘Infant Welfare.” On 
Fridays, 16 May (Sir W. J. Collins presiding), 23 and 
30 May, at 8 p.m. 


By Sik JOHN MACDONELL: a course of three lectures on 
‘* International Law as Affecting Criminal Law.’' On 
Thursdays, 5, 12, 19 June, at 5.30 p.m. 


By Sir CHARLES FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE : opening lecture 
on ‘‘ Methods of Land Transfer.'"’ On Thursday, 
1 May, at 6.30 p.m., the Master of the Rolls presiding. 
(Fee for the subsequent five lectures, 10s. 6d.) 


Other Courses. 


By PROFESSOR WESTERMARCK, of the University of Hel- 
singfors: a course of twelve lectures on ‘‘ Social 
Institutions,’’ on Mondays and Tuesdays, 5, 6, 13, 19, 
20, 26, 27 May, and 2, 3, 9, 10, 16 June, at 7.15 p.m. 
(Fee, £1 lls. 6d.). Also a course of twelve lectures on 
** Social Rights and Duties,’’ on the same days at 11 
a.m. (Fee, £1 11s. 6d.) 





By Dr. Rivers, St. John’s College, Cambridge: a course of 
three lectures on ‘‘ Social Organisation and Kinship."’ 
On Wednesdays, 7, 14, 21 May, at 2.30 p.m. (Fee, 5s.) 


By PROFESSOR FOXWELL: a course of nine lectures (com- 
menced) on ‘‘ The Measurement and History of Changes 
in General Prices, their Causes and Principal Effects.’’ 
On Fridays, 9, 16, 23, 30 May; 6, 13, 20 June, at 1.45 
p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 


By Mr. LEoroLp JOSEPH: a course of four lectures on 
** The Evolution of German Banking.'' On Wednes- 
days, 28 May; 4,11, 18 June, at6.30p.m, (Fee, 7s. 6d.) 


By Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS: a course of ten lectures (com- 
menced) on ‘‘ The Distinctive National Characteristics 
of British Political Institutions.'’ On Fridays, 9, 16, 23, 
30 May; 6, 13, 20, 27 June, at5 p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 


By PROFESSOR CANNAN : a course of nine lectures (com- 
menced) on ‘* Public Finance.'’ On Fridays, 9, 16, 23, 
30 May ; 6, 13, 20 June, at 2.30 p.m. (Fee, 12s. 6d.) 








Abplication for tickets should be made, personally or 

by letter, to the Secretary, LONDON SCHOOL OF 

ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 

Term prospectus will be sent free ; the Calendar in 
return for 1s. 5d.in stamps. 











Memorials of Old North Wales. Edited by E. ALrren 


Jones. George Allen & Co. 15s. net. 


A dozen assorted articles by various hands on subjects of 
historical, architectural, and archeological interest. It is 
distinctly pleasing to be told by Professor Sir Edward 
Anwyl of the thirteen Duties and Privileges of the Court 
Bard ; they offer a striking analogy to the claims of Seanchan 
of Mr. W. B. Yeats’ The King’s Threshold. But, “if the 
Queen desire a song, let the bard of the household go to sing 
to her without limitation in a low voice, so that the hall be 
not disturbed by him ’’—a provision which hints at agonies 
endured by unwilling audiences. 


THE CITY 

F it was merely a coincidence it was an apposite one that 
I the news of the signing of the Chinese loan agreement 
should come at the same time as a request for the 
prayers of the Churches; and, lest there should be any mis- 
understanding, it may be well to point out that Reuter’s 
cable from Pekin giving Press comments there which declare 
‘** that it marks a forging of new links binding East and West 
with ties of human sympathy shining with the light of Divine 
inspiration ”’ relates to the action of our religious leaders and. 
not to that of our financiers and Foreign Office. When the 
history of these loan negotiations in all their phases comes 
to be written it promises to make exciting reading. The 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph in Pekin, who appears 
to have been well informed of the negotiations, has already 
hinted at most sensational happenings, and the suddenness 
with which negotiations were completed after they had been 
dragging on for over a half-year, combined with the exceed- 
ingly onerous terms to the Chinese, points to the Chinese 
Government having found itself in a tight corner. This 
haste to sign the contract on terms which a large portion of 
the Chinese people regard as usurious looks much as though 

grave internal difficulties were impending. 

ae od od 

The conclusion of this loan shows that finance is a domi- 
nating factor in international polities, and does not even wait 
for the forms of diplomacy ; for the Chinese Republic has 
not yet been recognised by the Powers, which, however, by 
their action in connection with this loan, practically pledge 
themselves to support the present régime. Should China 
fall into a state of utter chaos, it is difficult to see how the 
forces of all five Powers could raise the revenue necessary to 
pay the interest on the loan; but, short of this, the Powers, 
having turned what should have been an ordinary financial 
transaction into a question of high politics, assume a moral 
obligation towards the thousands of investors who, unless 
anything very bad happens meantime in China, will tumble 
over one another in their anxiety to participate in the loan. 
The City has all along regarded most unfavourably the action 
of the Foreign Office in connection with this loan, its policy 
having been regarded as dictated in the interests of one 
group of financiers ; indeed, the Foreign Office is considered 
to have had a very nasty fall in connection with the matter, 
by the issue of the Crisp loan, and the banking institutions 
whose efforts to secure a monopoly were so cordially sup- 
ported by the Foreign Office found it expedient to welcome 
the participation of a few other bankers. Both the issuc 
price of 90 and the price received by China—namely, 84—are 
much lower than circumstances warrant, and there is little 
doubt that the capital could have been obtained on better 
terms. It places Chinese credit on a much lower level than 
that of Japan, whose 5 per cent. loan is quoted at 99 ; Mexico, 
whose 5 per cent. loan stands at 97; Liberia, whose 5 per 
cent. loan stands at 99; and Turkey, whose 4 per cent, 
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unified loan is quoted at 86. The loan has yet to be ratified 
by the Chinese Parliament, and may still encounter obstacles ; 
but the general idea is that it will go through and that it will 
be a huge success, as people all over Europe have been 
holding back capital with a view to investing it in this loan. 
If this supposition proves to be correct, it is not at all 
unlikely that, once this loan is out of the way, investment 
business will revive considerably. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. loan will be out to-day or Monday. The 
amount is large (£11,000,000), but the price of 97, which 
really works out at about 95} on account of a certain amount 
of interest being thrown in, is cheap for a 5 per cent. loan of 
this nature; and although the position of Brazil is not to b« 
compared with that of Argentina and is not wholly satis- 
factory, the loan ought to be a success, for it has the backing 
of the Rothschilds. The English Rothschilds seldom bring 
out a loan nowadays, the last one issued under their 
auspices—namely, the Chilian 5 per cent.—having been 
made some cighteen months ago. 
x * a 

The American financial magazines contain some references 
to the late Mr. J. P. Morgan, but not nearly so much as might 
have been imagined. One of them attributes to Sir Edward 
Holden, ** Great Britain’s greatest banker,” the statement 
that “ he [Mr. J. P. Morgan] was one of the world’s greatest 
men,” but another portion of the same review gives so sane 
an estimate of the place filled by the dead financier that it is 
worth reproducing : 

“The loss falls principally on the financial group of 
which he was the head, because it was that group rather 
than the community, state, or nation, which profited by 
his great ability. He was not a builder of industries or a 
creator of wealth or an inventor of new commercial or 
productive methods through which the sum total of the 
wealth of the world is augmented. His work, compared 
with that of James Watt, Arkwright, or any of the great 
inventors, such as Eli Whitney, Elias Howe, Richard How, 
or Thomas A. Edison, pales into insignificance. Primarily 
he was a banker and capitaliser of industries. During the 
past ten years his firm marketed securities to the total of 
$1,914,226,000 (about £400,000,000) and how many 
billions more were created, bought and sold as a result of 
the activities of his firm and group no man can guess. .. . 
As a factor in the modern business situation, therefore, the 
passing of this great banker is without undue significance.” 

% aS xe 

The improved investment demand which was perceptible 
a week ago, and which resulted in an increase during the 
month of £33,401,000 (or 1 per cent.) in the market price of 
the 387 representative Stock Exchange securities, the prices 
of which are compiled monthly by The Banker's Magazine. 
has slackened off, owing principally to the somewhat dis- 
turbed political outlook, but partly also to the flood of new 
issues either appearing or known to be in preparation. With 
the exception of the Home Rail market, where a large “* bull ” 
account has been built up, the technical position of markets 
is sound enough, for the depression of the past few months 
has practically done away with all weak “ bulls,” and in 
many sections a “ bear” position exists—i.e., speculators 
have sold stock which they do not possess, in the belief that 
prices would fall further. On any improvement in general 
conditions a “ bear” position is an important factor in 
bringing about a sharp rise in prices, for those who have sold 
short endeavour to cover their sales, and this, coinciding with 
orders from genuine investors, causes prices to move sharply. 
In this respect, then, markets are, generally speaking, very 
sound, and if peace becomes assured it would not be sur- 
prising if an all-round recovery were to set in, although the 
large number of appeals for fresh capital should prevent this 
movement from going too far. Emit Davies. 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 


| RECEPTION by Mrs. FAWCETT 


| . 
} and the Hon. Officers of the 
National’ Union of Women's Suffrage Societies 
LAW-ABIDING AND NON-MILITANT) 


| 
| 
N WEDNESDAY, MAY 7th, at 9 o’clock, at 
Prince’s Restaurant, Piccadilly, to meet Mars. 
| CHAPMAN CATT (President of the International 
Women’s Suffrage Alliance) on her return from her journey 
round the world. 

Tickets (5/-) from+Miss M. Corr, National Union of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies, 14 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster. Music and Refreshments. 
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SAVES LABOUR 582,000 TIMES A DAY 


Time and Labour Saving is what you want. The thing 
that saves his time is what every business man wants 














52,000! : 


These are the actual number of times your typewriter operator hits the keys of your typewriter in 
performing an average day’s work. The figures may surprise you. But you can easily verify them 
for yourself. 
Now think what it means to you if your operator can save time and labour on every one of those 
strokes! It means a daily labour saving multiplied fifty-two thousand times. Consider what that 
amounts to in a month or a year. 
This, in a nutshell, is the story of the _ 

Lis’ MONARCH 
Of course, there isa “reason why” for the Monarch Light Touch—a mechanical “ reason om 
But we won’t stop now to discuss mechanics. To the typewriter buyer the best “‘ reason why” 
the fact. Likewise your operator will ask for no better “‘reason why,” the moment her fingers seuih 
the Monarch keys. 


To your operator the MONARCH naw 
ou 


means a swifter and an easier day’s work—no three o'clock fatigue. To YOU it means a bigger and 
better day’s work—every day of the year. 


And now here is one final point. 
Many people, when they come to buy a typewriter, think only of the cost of the machine. 
THEY OUGHT TO THINK OF THE COST OF THE OPERATOR. 


They ought to remember that, reckoned in weeks, months and years, the cost of the machine is the 
SMALL item; the cost of the operator is the big item. 


The typewriter which helps your operator to do a bigger and better day’s work, day after day, year 
after year, PAYS FOR ITSELF MANY TIMES OVER. 


This is the Monarch “reason why ”—reduced to its simplest terms. 


Send for Literature from 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LIMITED 
165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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